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student magatzine of the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 


from the Inter-Varsity 


Review Shelf 


THE LION, THE WITCH AND THE WARD- 
ROBE—A Story for Children by C. S. 
Lewis. Published by The MacMillan Com- 
pany, New York, 154 pages; price $2.50. 


This is a child’s fairy story—sim- 
ple, delightful, and beautiful. 

Were it nothing more, this fanciful 
account of four children’s adventures 
in a land of seeming make-believe 
would be a welcome change and re- 
lief from the sordid sophistication 
and cheap vulgarity of much current 
children’s fiction. There is a direct 
simplicity and purity in this book 
where children are still children in 
their conversation and action. There 
is also a wholesome moral to this un- 
adorned story — “Crime does not 
pay,” “The wages of sin is death”; 
but here crime and sin are essentially 
ugly, not brave and exciting. 

But this book is very much more 
than a fairy story, although it is a 
fairy tale. Here we have allegory 
and quite amazing analogy. Hidden 
here is the broad sweep of the con- 
quest of Christ over the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, with the substi- 
tutionary atonement and salvation of 
man from sin and death. Here we 
find skepticism and the assurance of 
faith born of true experience. 

For young and old this story is a 
parallel of divine truth and drama 
set in an unusual and fresh context. 

(Continued on page 6, column 2) 
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By 
NOIR 


SUTHERLAND 


# HAS ALWAYS walked in fear. The words of 
David in Psalm 56 come to us as painfully true: 
“Man would swallow me up. He fighting daily op- 
presseth me.” 

If this was true for David, how much more so for 
us today! Was there ever a time when “man’s inhu- 
manity to man” has written such volumes in blighted 
lives and. wasted lands? 

Not only has man prostituted his God-given gifts 
of creative genius as he bends the forces of nature 
to rapine and torture, but he has also created a 
world of fear from which one can scarcely retreat. 
Radio and newspaper unite in the hourly story of 
the world’s iniquity. Even in the quietness of the 
home the announcer’s voice drones out the sordid 
details—suicide down the street, rape'in the park 
last night, murder in a downtown store, accident— 
gory and drunken. And back of all these are the 
deeper tones of the latest move in the cold war or 
some fantastic new weapon. 


For each new day 
we have the 


Promise of His presence 


Emmanuel 


It is in such a world we live. The picture may 
seem overdrawn, but that is probably because most 
of us deliberately avoid letting our minds become 
occupied by it. That would seem like a short cut to 
insanity. But if we are to grapple with life and if 
we are to speak to men caught in the vortex of life, 
we must face life as it is. 

David was a realist. He can never be accused of 
misty optimism. But for David the world. was not 
bounded by man alone. In this psalm he could cry 
out in the midst of his fear, “God is for me... | 
will not be afraid what man can do unto me.” 

Many sneer at David for his “self-centered” and 
“short-sighted” assurance that God would be so much 
interested in him that he could say with such sub- 
lime confidence: “God is on my side.” 

But does not the message of this season gloriously 
vindicate David? God Himself declares as it were 
“I am on your side”: “Behold a virgin shall be with 


(Continued on page 13, column }) 
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Kensington 


a simple Christian and yet attain 


great scientific and medical prominence 


I cicnee began for Howard Atwood Kelly when 
he was four years old. His mother woke him to see 
an eclipse of the moon and explained it so simply 
and vividly that he never forgot. And all the while 
the father was away being a soldier in the Civil War, 
his mother helped his loneliness by talks of God and 
nature. 

Once Howard caused his mother anxiety. He failed 
to come home one evening and she wondered where 
he could be. Early the next morning he came in 
whistling and happy. He had been visiting a sur- 
geon friend at an autopsy. 

This great curiosity and love for all things scien- 
tific, accompanied by a deep faith in God, made 
Howard Kelly one of the most outstanding medical 
men America has known. He was one of the foun- 
ders of the Johns Hopkins Hospital and a pioneer 
in the field of cancer research and treatment. Med- 
ical authorities agree that no one has ever made 
more contributions to the subject of radium in med- 
icine or to the development of gynecology than he. 
In the December, 1924, AMERICAN MacaziNE, William 
S. Dutton said of Dr. Kelly, “He is one of the world’s 
greatest surgeons and gynecologists; an authority on 
radium; a naturalist known for his interest in fungi 
and reptilia; an author of wide note in the medical 
and scientific world; an accomplished linguist and 
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traveler—a man who has been honored by scientific 
bodies and universities of Europe and America.” 

During his interview with Dr. Kelly, Mr. Dutton 
says Dr. Kelly leaned. forward at his desk and said 
earnestly, “A definite Christian faith is the one really 
important thing in my life. Vastly more important 
than my profession or any scientific research.” Then 
for three hours, except when interrupted briefly, the 
doctor talked to the journalist about the promises 
of the Bible and what they mean to Christians. Not 
once did he mention science, radium, surgery or 
travel. 

In 1940 it was my privilege to meet Dr. Kelly 
after having heard about him for years. He was a 
white-haired man of medium size with a physique 
that suggested outdoor life. There was something 


‘humble and unassuming in his appearance, although 


he was distinguished looking. His eyes twinkled 
brightly under straight dark brows, and at eighty- 
two there was still something boyish about him. He 
spoke rapidly; he abounded in energy. He didn’t 
rest in the usual way, but when he became tired in 
one activity he found recreation in something dif- 
ferent, something just as interesting and worthwhile. 
He wore a rose in his button-hole with the stem in 
a tube of water concealed under his coat lapel. Be- 
neath the flower was a small button with a question 





AT THE TIME of the first visit of Dr. Howard 
Guinness to Canada in October 1928 (which visit 
resulted in the founding of the Inter-Varsity 
Christian Fellowship of Canada), Dr. Howard A. 
Kelly was so interested in the need of a Biblical 
witness in colleges in the United States that he 
offered to pay Dr. Guinness’ salary and that of 
an office secretary if he would seek to open up 
work in the United States. Dr. Guinness did not 
feel led to do that because he was already com- 
mitted to pioneer Inter-Varsity in Australia and 
New Zealand. 


Dr. Kelly had a summer home in Magnetewan, 
Ontario, which was near IVCF’s pioneer camp 
then situated on Doe Lake. Through‘ his contact 
with the boys from the camp who would stop at 
his home while on their canoe trips down the 
Magnetewan River, Dr. Kelly became increasingly 
burdened for such work in the United States. 
In 1937-38 he started a correspondence with 
Mr. Stacey Woods which resulted in Mr. Woods’ 
going to the Kelly home in Baltimore to discuss 
the possibilities of Inter-Varsity work with col- 
leges and universities in the United States. At 
that time Dr. Kelly set aside a sum of money to 
assist in the finances of that work, and for the 
next few years he regularly helped support the 
movement. 

As the work of the Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship got under way, he spoke in a number 
of IVCF meetings, notably at Keswick, New Jer- 
sey. Dr. Kelly was responsible for the founding 
of the IVCF student group at Johns Hopkins 
University, and himself took Mr. Woods to the 
president of the university to secure the neces- 
sary official recognition of the group. Thereafter 
Mr. Woods was a frequent visitor in the Kelly 
home. Dr. Kelly was also responsible for estab- 
lishing a Christian Nurses group in the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. 

A regular supporter of the Inter-Varsity Chris- 
tian Fellowship, Dr. Kelly always showed the 
keenest interest in IVCF across the nation. 


mark on it. When asked the meaning of the ques- 
tion mark, his reply was, “It refers to the greatest 
question in the world, ‘What think ye of Christ?’ ” 

Dr. Kelly was born to Henry Kuhl and Louisa 
Warner Kelly on February 20, 1858 in Camden, New 
Jersey. The family later moved to Philadelphia, but 
while the father was away at war they lived near 
Chester. Mrs. Kelly was a woman of devout faith 
and taught her son Bible verses when he was only 
three years old. Her sincere faith left an indelible 
impression on him. 


As a small boy in the country, Howard Kelly 
roamed the fields and observed the wonders of wood 


é 


and stream. He had a vivid memory of his first 
snake and was ever after interested in reptiles. When 
he and some friends were swimming one day, they 
saw a snake and quickly clambered out of the pool 

-all except Howard. After the boys’ panic had 
passed, they missed their comrade and rushed back 
to the swimming hole, fearful of what might have 
happened. Howard had dived in after the snake and 
captured it. He was curious to know the species and 
calmly brought the reptile in his hands to show the 
boys that it was harmless! 

From boyhood he was also interested in miner- 
alogy and later spent several summers in Mexico 
looking into the field of mining precious metals. 
Later this knowledge was of great value when de- 
posits of radium were discovered in Colorado and 
he undertook to extract this ore. The share he ob- 
tained amounted to five grams, the largest single sup- 
ply in the world. The Johns Hopkins Hospital was 
enabled by Dr. Kelly’s generosity to give free radi- 
um treatment to numerous poor people who needed 
it. 

In 1877 Howard A. Kelly received his bachelor’s 
degree at the University of Pennsylvania. He went 
on to study medicine there, but his health broke 
shortly before graduation and he went out to Colo- 
rado—not to rest but to become a cowboy. His work 
was to take cattle across the Ute Pass and up Chalk 
Creek Canyon to Grizzly Gulch for men who were 
digging a tunnel. Although he had not then received 
his medical degree, he was able to alleviate much 
suffering in those great stretches where there were 
no doctors. He rode about the plain on his black 
locoed mare and treated the sick, his drugs in the 
flapping saddlebags beneath him. 

Outdoor life and the satisfaction of doing some: 
thing worth-while soon restored the young man’s 
health, and he returned to Philadelphia to graduate 
in 1882. 

During his medical school days, he sold books to 
help meet his expenses. One hot summer day when 
he was trudging through a farming district in Mary: 
land he came to a little farm-house and tried to sell 
his wares. A smiling young girl was the only per- 
son at home, and she told him her family had no 
money for buying books. When he asked for a drink 
of water the girl ran to the spring house and came 
back with milk. Kelly offered to pay for the cold 
milk, but the girl refused the money. Years later 
when this young man had become a famous physi- 
cian and head of a hospital he was walking through 
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the wards and stopped beside the bed of a poor farm 
woman. She was too ill to recognize anyone, but the 
doctor saw in her emaciated face the features of a 
bright, happy girl who had given him a glass of 
milk when he was hungry, tired and discouraged. 

The suffering woman was moved into a private 
room with special nurses. Everything known to med- 
ical science was brought to bear upon her condition. 
and after several weeks she was well. When the day 
came for her to go home, tears blinded her eyes. 
She knew that the cost of her operation and hospi- 
tal care was sure to be a staggering sum. She read 
the items one by one with increasing dread and at 
the bottom found these words: “Paid in full by a 
glass of milk. Howard A. Kelly, M.D.” 


When I met Dr. Kelly in 1940, I was a patient 
of his in Baltimore. Now, I had certainly never given 
the doctor so much as a cup of cold water, but when 
| asked for my bill it too was marked: “Paid in 
full!” I asked the nurse if she knew about it and 
she replied, “It must be because you’re a foreign 
missionary. Dr. Kelly once wanted to go as a mis- 
sionary to China. It didn’t work out that way, but 
he’s always been a great supporter of all kinds of 
missionary work.” 

A year after that when we were beginning a new 
leper camp in Nigeria we received a large check 
from Dr. Kelly designated for a school and chapel 
for the leper colony. 


Dr. Kelly always witnessed to and prayed with 
his patients. In The Beloved Christian Physician, 
Dr. William H. Chisholm tells of an operation on 
a soldier in World War I. Someone, rather scorn- 
fully, told the army surgeon that his schedule would 
likely be held up by the soldier who would want to 
have devotions before the operation. The surgeon 
seemed willing to wait and remarked thoughtfully, 
“There is a surgeon in this country, and a good one 
too, who has prayer with his patients. I think it 
might be a good thing if we had more of that.” He 
was speaking of Dr. Kelly. 


Throughout his school days Dr. Kelly of course 
met those who scoffed at the Bible; this never dis- 
turbed him, for he would say, “Scoffing is invari- 


ably a child of ignorance and blindness to obvious 
facts.” 


But it did hurt him that his scientific friends and 
associates in his life work were often inclined to 
skepticism. This made him all the more determined 
to reach as high a place in the scientific field as 
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possible and to hold it as long as possible, thus 
proving that a man can be a simple Christian and 
yet maintain a position of authority and discharge 
the highest responsibilities of the medical profes- 
sion. A distinguished journalist said, “Dr. Kelly 
made a laboratory test of Christianity and found 
it does work.” 


After serving his internship at the Episcopal Hos- 
pital in Philadelphia, Dr. Kelly set up practice in 
the mill district of Kensington and also held a pro- 
fessorship at his Alma Mater. He often said that 
he got his real education among the poor people 
who trusted him and repaid his efforts with nothing 
more tangible than warm friendship. 


One of Dr. Kelly’s first operations in his little 
two-room hospital was to remove a tumor that 
weighed a hundred pounds. For this he was rebuked 
by an old medical friend and teacher who feared 
he was getting entirely too bold. The young doctor’s 
advanced ideas and fearless spirit in venturing new 
things almost caused him to be ousted from the med- 
ical profession. 

A wealthy Easterner who had been suffering in- 
tensely could find no prominent physician to. help 
him. All feared to operate. Finally on the advice 


wof a friend he went to see young Kelly and waited 


his turn among the mill workers and paupers. After 
the examination the rich man said testily, “Well, 
doctor, what are you going to do about it?” 

“I’m going to operate right now,” Dr. Kelly an- 
swered, not a bit impressed by the patient’s wealth 
and social position. 


Many doctors considered such an operation as 
malpractice and the young surgeon was severely cen- 
sured. However the criticism ceased when the patient 
made rapid recovery. 


Sir William Osler, a prominent medical man of 
those days, visited the little hospital and dubbed the 
venturesome surgeon the “Kensington Colt.” But a 
few years later he invited that “colt” to join him 
and Doctor Halstead and Welch in launching the 
great medical center in Baltimore. 

In 1886 and again in 1888, Dr. Kelly visited 
Europe where he observed the greatest medical au- 
thorities of that time. Personal business took him 
to Germany in 1889, and he was married on June 
27 to Letitia Bredow in the Danzig Cathedral. Of 
this happy union there were nine children, all of 
whom grew to be useful citizens. 

During one of Dr. Kelly’s trips to Europe he 
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was accompanied by his sister, Mrs. Bradford, who 
founded the Philadelphia mission called Kensington 
Lighthouse. As Dr. Kelly had been working hard 
and was tired, he took a “rest” trip to Switzerland. 
There he walked hundreds of miles, gathering flowers 
for study. Before he left he had a thorough and 
practical knowledge of the flowering plants of Swit- 
zerland. Wherever Dr. Kelly went he always in- 
vestigated the history, people, industry, police, etc. 
of the locality. He even studied the rents and real 
estate values of different places. He was absorbing- 
ly interested in the whys and wherefores of every- 
thing and did nothing by halves. 


One cold, rainy day Dr. Kelly and Mrs. Bradford 
arrived in Spain. They were both chilled and tired. 
Mrs. Bradford wrapped up and sat down before a 
fire in her room after she had made her brother 
promise that he too would get near a fire. Later 
when she went to his room to see if he was resting 
she found neither fire nor Dr. Kelly! After an 
alarmed search through the hotel she found him in 
the kitchen. There he sat with his back to an open 
fire and gathered about him were the cook, scullery 
maid, porters and other servants. A Spanish Bible, 
open to the Gospel of John, was in the doctor’s hands 
and he was reading aloud, the servants telling him 
when he made mistakes in pronunciation. He quickly 
learned to speak and write Spanish, and before he 
left the people at the inn had heard the gospel. 


In the same year that he was married, Dr. Kelly 
left his little mill hospital and joined the progres- 
sive group of medical men in Baltimore. There in 
the great hall of the Welch library of the Johns Hop- 
kins University hangs a portrait by John Singer Sar- 
gent. The title of the picture is “The Four Doctors” 
—Welch, Halstead, Osler and Kelly. The last named 
was the youngest of the “Big Four” of the early days 
of Johns Hopkins Hospital and Medical School; he 
headed the department of Gynecology and Obstetrics. 


I have said that Dr. Kelly always had something 
boyish about him, that he liked to play pranks. In 
his youth he was the champion swimmer of Phila- 
delphia and was as much at home in the water as on 
land. One time when he dived from the wharf of his 
summer home at Indian Point, Canada, he failed to 
appear for several minutes. Members of his family 
were alarmed until he let it be known that he had 
come up under a floating wooden box and was watch- 
ing them through a knothole. 


Dr. Kelly founded the first boys’ camp in America. 
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He gathered twenty-five boys together and took them 
to Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, to enjoy the splen. 
did trout stream that runs through a forest of pine 
and hemlock. Near his summer home at Indian 
Point he built a club house for the boys of Mag. 
netawan village. These boys usually work hard in 
the summertime, but they make full use of the club 
on long winter evenings. It has a large fire-place and 
is kept well stocked with good books. 

Dr. Kelly was very enthusiastic about preserving 
forests. One winter in Florida he came across a 
marvelous spring. It was so abundant that it formed 
a small but beautiful river. Desiring to preserve its 
natural beauty, the doctor bought the spring and 
the surrounding land, which he gave to the state of 
Florida. It has been named “The Howard A. Kelly 
Park.” 

Both Dr. Kelly and his wife died on January 12, 
1943. He had been ill with pneumonia only a few 
days, but Mrs. Kelly had long suffered with arthritis. 
The two had spent a united lifetime in unselfish serv- 
ice to humanity and God, and they were spared the 
loneliness of separation in their old age. 

Among the many tributes paid Dr. Kelly was Dr. 
Thomas S. Cullen’s simple, heartfelt expression, “It 
is perfectly clear that Howard Atwood Kelly has 
done more in the development of gynecology than 
any other man who has ever lived. To have had him 
as my Chief for fifty-two years was a rare privilege 
and a great joy.” 

Dr. Kelly believed that nothing was more scien- 
tific than John 7:17, “If any will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, 
or whether I speak of myself.” As a youth this verse 
challenged him and throughout a long life he proved 
it true, for he literally practiced God’s Word. 

When I think of this man I forget his great scien- 
tific attainments. I remember the rose in his button- 
hole, the little tube of refreshing water underneath 
his coat lapel which spoke of health-giving living 
water that flowed from his life. And the little round 
pin with its question mark asking, “What think ye 
of Christ?” END 


REVIEW SHELF 


(Continued from inside front cover) 


For one reviewer at least this story was a brief but 
happy interlude in the avalanche of screed and pole- 
mic that is the mailman’s daily contribution to the 
burden of life. csw 
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| SOMETIMES wonder if what I need is a psychia- 
trist.”. The speaker was a young army officer. 

“I’m not crazy. I don’t see queer things or hear 
strange voices. It’s just that I’m confused. Nothing 
makes sense these days, whether it’s war, or politics, 
government, or even myself. Guess I think too much, 
but the world conditions are enough to make you 
think, if you have a brain cell. Why am I afraid 
and restless? Could a psychiatrist give me an an- 
swer? I don’t know.” 

The Christian on the train seat next to him prayed 
silently, asking for help in presenting the way of 
life clearly and praising God for her psychiatric 
training that could serve as an opening wedge of 


confidence in her witness to the young officer. 
* * * 


A well-dressed woman, suitcase in hand, paused 
before the open door of the hospital, addressing the 
visitor. 

“T’m going back to my home and the office after 
a year’s intensive psychiatric treatment. I now know 
myself very well. I understand why I react in cer- 
tain ways, why I do things the way I do in various 
circumstances, why I became ill. What puzzles and 
frightens me is one question: what is going to make 
me act differently from what I did before coming 
here? There is nothing inside me to enable me to 
be a different person.” 

The one to whom she spoke was a Christian, famil- 
iar with types and methods of psychiatric treatment, 
familiar enough to recognize once again the limita- 
tions and to suggest the One who alone can fill the 


gap. 
* * * 

The man in white gave serious consideration to 
his patient’s determined request that a certain nurse 
be the one assigned to attendance during the treat- 
ment. 

“Any nurse can accomplish the same purpose in 
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There seem to be so many pros and cons about modern psychiatry 
from a Christian standpoint. Can it be used by a Christian wishing 
to witness? Or is it—as it sometimes seems—at odds with almost 
everything | as a Christian believe? (a Christian nurse.) 


this particular treatment. It just means sitting in 
the room with you.” 

‘Any other nurse will not do,” insisted the elderly 
patient. “Anyone else can sit there and I feel her 
tensions. This nurse brings peace into the room 
with her. 1 don’t know what quality she possesses, 
but I need it if I’m to get well. The darkened com- 
fortable room and the treatment itself will not do it.” 


* * * 


These three short scenes, which actually happened, 
have a progressive pattern and recurrent theme: 
Projected upon the screen of the mind they may 
well lead to a fuller understanding of psychiatry as 
a possible tool in the hands of Christian workmen. 

The young army officer voiced the attitude of 
thinking Americans today, bewildered and perplexed 
by circumstances and by their own reactions. The 
intelligent business woman demonstrated the part 
psychiatry is playing in the revelation of self to the 
individual, illustrating its insufficiency to meet the 
basic need of the human heart. The discerning 
elderly patient set forth the epitomized truth that all 
therapy is rendered relatively insignificant by the 
power emanating from a God-controlled life. 


The conviction from all three incidents, and they 
could be multiplied many times, is that today people 
in varied conditions of need are crying out for help. 
Some are not so desperate as others, but all are like 
ocean bathers grappling with an undertow. Their 
feverish activity in trying various methods to find 
security is like frantic efforts to gain a foothold on 





*In this column questions of Christian students 
on any matter of interest — doctrine, Christian 
living, classroom or textbook questions, personal 
problems — will be answered by qualified men. 
Address questions to Joseph T. Bayly, “Since 
You Asked” Editor, 1444 North Astor, Chicago 
10, Illinois. 
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(Cornelia Knight, R.N., who answers this question, is well 
qualified by graduate work and administrative nursing experi- 


ence in psychiatric institutions. ) 


pebbles and broken shells while their hearts cry out 
in fear of overwhelming catastrophe. The Christian 
who has his feet solidly planted on unchangeable 
rock foundation is in the best position to proclaim 
his own security and to encourage floundering men 
to a like stand. 


An effective approach to the perplexed man of 
today, as in the days of our Lord’s teaching, is to 
speak of objects and experiences familiar to him. 
In a psychiatrically oriented world where terms like 
inhibition, phobia, futility and frustration are com- 
mon, it may prove wise to take the very words from 
the mouths of psychiatric leaders and use them to 
interpret Christianity. 

Naturally one cannot interpret what has not been 
fully understood. An experimental knowledge of the 
basic text, the Bible, and a personal relationship 
with its Author, God Himself, are essential to any 
effective presentation of Christian truth. The depth 
of that knowledge and the intimacy of that relation- 
ship will regulate the power behind the words which 
are spoken. 


The philosophical deliberations and convictions of 
varied psychiatric schools of thought provide a 
wealth of material useful in the presentation of the 
gospel. This year the first English translation of 
Otto Rank’s famous Psychology and the Soul (See- 
lenglauge und Psycholgie') appeared in America. 
The central thesis of this outstanding work is that 
“intellectual psychology cannot give man the immor- 
tal soul he wants.” A useful tool of thought, indeed, 
when coupled with appropriate Scriptures (Proverbs 
2:6; Job 11:7; II Timothy 3:15; I Corinthians 
1:19-30.) 

Erich Fromm maintains that today’s lack of faith 
is the expression of profound confusion and de- 
spair,’ to the extent that our topsy-turvy world is 
coming to believe that confusion is a normal condi- 
tion. Faith has always been popularized as a dreamy 
wish-fulfillment of an ideal. Fromm claims that faith 
“enables man to face reality without illusions.” 
With what ease the Christian worker can step from 
this to the statement of the Bible: “Faith is the 
substance of things hoped for” (Hebrews 11:1). The 
next step follows logically: the existence of confu- 
sion is man’s contribution, as “God is not the author 


of confusion but of peace” (1 Corinthians 14:33), 

In a recent magazine article, “Psycho-Social and 
Spiritual Factors in Rehabilitation,”* we read, ‘Fac. 
ing reality and accepting the inevitable are meaning. 
less phrases unless he [the soldier being rehabilitated] 
has within him a quality, essentially spiritual, that 
helps to unite all of the factors of his being... 
Socrates said: If the head and body are to be well, 
you must begin by curing the soul.” This gets to 
the heart of the matter, enabling the worker to com- 
pare these statements with the inspired Word of God, 
where the correct order of life and therapy is given 
(Matthew 6:33). 


The current emphasis in psychiatry is upon inter- 
personal relations. The late Harry Stack Sullivan, in 
Conceptions of Modern Psychiatry’ propounded the 
importance of life’s early years and the necessity 
for the establishment of healthful relationships in 
order to insure the emotional stability of the child. 
The Bible told men this many years ago (Proverbs 
22:6). It is good practice to remind people of this 
fact. 

However, the Christian goes ahead of psychiatric 
discussion and shows God’s order of inter-personal 
relations — God first, others second, and self last. 
Man in his selfishness begins with self-emphasis. 
But the Christian also acknowledges the relative im- 
portance of self-knowledge. It brought the prodigal 
back to the father (Luke 15:17). Knowledge of God, 
however, was what gave Job knowledge of himself 
(Job 42:6). 

During a psychotherapeutic group discussion a 
woman stood to her feet with a look of deep horror 
on her face. Through prolonged treatment she had 
just arrived at the point of frank insight into her 
motives and heart. It was as if she looked herself 
full in the soul for the first time. There was a gasp 
and then the terrible admission, “What a stinker | 
am!” She had wrecked her own life and that of her 
loved ones, had always blamed the others, but now 
she saw—herself. 


But what permanent good could that do? If the 
condition could not be remedied it would end in 
despair, possibly suicide. The witnessing Christian 
has an advantage over the psychiatrist. The Bible 
is a mirror that shows the true picture of our fallen 
sinful self. But beside that statement of the depth 
of human degradation is the message of hope, and 
more than hope: of the reality of a New Self made 


(Continued on page 12, column 2) 
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WHAT IS 
Christianity? 





A. OUR university [University of Toronto] religion is at least nominally im- 
portant as an extra-curricular activity. Apart from the seven denominational 
colleges there are officially sanctioned groups representing various denomina- 
tional and doctrinal points of view. 
In spite of this, by far the greatest majority of students avoid everything 
that is in any way connected with religion. i 
, The vcr is among those groups that students generally just aren’t inter- 
ested in, and, even for students that are earnestly seeking for the answer iw 
that Christianity presents, the vcr rightly or wrongly seems just too “reli- 
gious” altogether. Often it seems impossible to condition an “intellectual 
inquirer” to the “rabid” religious practices of the vcF. 
For some such reason as this a friend of mine balked at my attempts 
to get him to the vcF meetings. At the same time he told me that by the 
time a fellow had been at university for a year or two, he could not help 4 
knowing whether or not he was a Christian; for himself, he said he knew * 
he wasn’t and he wanted to be. There were other chaps in the same posi- : 
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By Your gift I had come totally not to will what 
I willed, but to will what You willed ... so 
that now it is a joy to renounce what I had been 
so afraid to lose. ST. AUGUSTINE 


tion, he said, most of whom recognized the problems 
that religion created but did not know the answer 
that Christianity provided. 

From this the plan evolved to start a small discus- 
sion group of fellows who were sufficiently interested 
in the subject to meet once a week to try to deter- 
mine just what is the basis of the Christian religion. 
The only rules for the group were these: 

1. To avoid the endless discussion of comparative 
religions by adhering strictly to the problem 
of “What is Christianity?” 

To assume not even the most basic tenets of 

the Christian faith without first subjecting 

them to free discussion. , 
The purpose for the group was declared to be simply 
this: Since Christianity by the testimony of history 
and of men who called themselves Christians appears 
to have something, what is it? 

Arrangements for the meetings of the group were 
easy. The university authorities were very ready to 
provide necessary facilities: a small comfortably fur- 


minute sketch 


IN WHICH YOU 
MEET AN 
INTER-VARSITY 
STAFF 


MEMBER 


MARJORIE DAVIS 


Marjorie Davis came to Christ as a student nurse, 
and is now working on the Christian Nurses Fel- 
lowship staff in the Midwest area. Marjorie was 
trained at the Presbyterian Hospital Schgol of 
Nursing in New York City, and was granted the 
B.S. degree from Columbia University. Before 
coming to CNF to work full-time with student 
groups, she was head nurse at Neurological In- 
stitute in New York, and instructor of nursing 
on the faculty of Columbia University. Her 
boundless energy and her sympathetic under- 
standing of students’ problems make her a valu- 
able asset to the work of the Lord with the cnr. 


nished room in the men’s union. Sunday evening 
after church seemed the best time for meetings even 
though only one or two of the students were in resi- 
dence at the University. 


There. was then the problem of getting speakers, 
and considerable care was taken in this process, 
First we felt that the speaker had to be a university 
graduate in order to deal sympathetically with the 
problem which university students raise. Secondly, 
we wanted the speaker to take at least two meetings 
in order to have time for personal contact with the 
members of the group and also to have some con- 
tinuity to the discussions. The speakers were en- 
couraged to come and sit in on previous meetings 
and in this way increase the range of discussion and 
emphasize the unity of the gospel. The course of 
the discussion was anticipated to this extent: the 
first speaker established man’s need for God; the 
second speaker assumed that this was an accepted 
fact and started from there. It was of course often 
necessary to contact the speakers well in advance 
and trust that God would over-rule in the selection 
of speakers and the subjects that they were given. 


The membership of the group was made up of 


' four or five Christian fellows who brought one or 


two friends, so that everyone who came was a friend. 
of a friend of everyone else. Advertising was never 
used and never necessary; no name was ever given 
to the group, nor was an executive appointed. This 
may justifiably appear inefficient and unorganized, 
but with the efforts and prayers of the fellows, the 
co-operation of the speakers, and the prayer support 
of many Christians, this lack of organization proved 
entirely satisfactory. The matters that had to be 
attended to were of course looked after by the Chris- 
tian nucleus of the group. 


The actual meeting itself was conducted by a 
chairman who read a short passage of Scripture 
chosen by the speaker, led in a brief liturgical prayer, 
and when necessary introduced new members and 
the speaker. The speaker then took about one hour 
to present his paper; half an hour was left for dis- 
cussion, though this often went on longer. 

During the year we had an average attendance of 
about fourteen and established contact with about 
thirty men. Several men made definite decisions for 
Christ, and others were interested but declined to 
come to a decision. This year the group is to be 
carried on largely under the impetus of those who 
found the answer to the question “What Is Chris- 
tianity ?” END 
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1952 can be 


a year 


of greater victory 


in your life 


... use this check list 


prayerfully 


to evaluate your 


spiritual status 


By ROBERT OERTER, JR. 


a SPIRITUAL 
IWENTORY 


| 

— inventory is the attempt to take stock of 
oneself. This reckoning demands deep self-examina- 
tion and strict personal honesty. 


1. MY LIFE WITH MY LORD 
—Do I love the Lord my God with all my heart, 


with all my strength, and with all my mind? 
-Do I, spend time each day just thinking about 
Him? 
Do I fear to know God too well lest it be incon- 
venient ? 

—Do I experience real sorrow for sin? 

—Do I place my studies before Christ? 

—Do I exalt my friends before God? 

—Do I place my career before God? 

—Do I cling to my own way after God has shown 
me His way? 


—Do | secretly grumble against God and His gifts? 


—Do I openly rebel against my Lord? 





—Do I fail to rest in God’s wise will and perfect 
love? 
—Am I living diligently and intensely for Christ? 


ll. MY LIFE WITH THE WORD OF GOD 

—Do I read God’s word daily for spiritual food? 

—Do I read it reluctantly out of duty, or cheerfully 
out of love? 

—Do I spend more time reading the newspaper or 
magazines than God’s Word? 

—When I read God’s Word, do I “wool-gather” or 
do I read it eagerly, intently, pressing for per- 
sonal knowledge and help? 

—Do | intend to obey what I learn? 


—When did I last really read God’s Word? 


ll, MY LIFE AND PRAYER 

—Do I have stated times of prayer, faithfully kept? 

—Do I try to live each day in the spirit of prayer? 

—Am I honest in prayer, or do | ask for things 
that I never expect to receive? 

—Do I spend most of my time in prayer with re- 
quests for myself and mine? 

—Have I learned how to praise, adore and thank 
God? 

iV. MY LIFE AND THE CHURCH 

—Does the weather or the season affect my attend- 
ance ? 

—Why do I go to church? 

—Does my loyalty and obedience to my local church 
or denomination take precedence over my loyalty 
and obedience to God and to His Word? 

—Do I pray for the minister, congregation, and my- 
self when I enter the church? 

—Do I leave the church with the determination to 
put into action the blessings received? 

—Do I grudge the time given to church work and 
tend to avoid responsibility ? 

Vv. MY LIFE WITH MY FAMILY 

—Do I pull my own weight in the family? 

—Do I wound others by words of passion,or haste? 

—Do I make full apology when | have offended an- 
other member of the family? 

—Do I receive apologies graciously ? 

—Do I expect more of my family than I expect of 
myself ? 

—Do I bring discord or peace into the family? 

—Does the family love to have me around? 


Vi. MY LIFE WITH MY NEIGHBORS 

—Do I return borrowed articles in perfect condi- 
tion? 

—Do certain students get under my skin? 


—Do I have a rankling resentment against some 
member of the group? 

—Do I break confidences? 

—Do I criticize my neighbor to another? 

—Do I try to manage others? 

Do I lose interest if they do not do it my way? 
Vil. MY PERSONAL LIFE 
—Do | allow defiling thoughts to harbor in my 

mind? 

Do I indulge in self-pity? 

Am I touchy, quickly springing to my own de- 

fense? 

Do I endeavor to bring every thought into cap- 

tivity to Christ? 

-Do I have a fault-finding attitude? 

Do I speak as I would if Jesus were in the room? 

-Do I have envious, prying eyes? 

Do I value my self-comfort and self-ease more 

than a task to be done? 

Am I vain about appearance or attainments? 
—Am I wrongfully indulging in bodily appetite? 

Am | scrupulously honest? 

Am I becoming smug, self-satisfied, or lazy?’ 

-Do I conceal the real motives and thus pretend 

to be better than I am? 

Do I confuse activity with achievement? 

Am I willing to be and do anything my Lord de- 

sires ? 

Having sought to be honest with myself, I now 
make full confession. I claim the promise in I John 
1:9: “If we confess our sins, he is faithful and just 
to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness.” With gratitude I receive my Lord's 
pardon and cleansing, and set about to do His will 
in all things big and small. Forgetting the failures 
of the past, I press on to victory through Jesus 
Christ my Lord. END 


SINCE YOU ASKED 

(Continued from page 8) 
possible through the life and death of God’s own 
Son (Romans 5:8-10). 

The idea of a new self has intrigued the psychi- 
atric leaders for years. They have maintained that 
the perplexed patient needs to be taken back to his 
unfortunate childhood. Because he had traumatic 
early experiences, new patterns must be established. 
He must theoretically be made to relive his life with 
new attitudes. The therapist begins with the needs 
of a dependency relationship. The patient must be 
brought to have full confidence in someone—and the 
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doctor is the candidate. Experience has proved how 
unsatisfactory this has often worked out. 

In the light of this, the Christian can indicate the 
answer. He acquiesces to the fact of a new outlook, 
a new focus, a new dependency as necessary. This 
is fully supplied in the regenerative power of a new 
life from the Source of all life, who proclaimed, 
“Ye must be born again” (John 3:7). The neces- 
sary dependency relationship is supplied by God as 
Father (John 1:12) when one is thus born into His 
family. Life becomes new, the outlook is changed 
(II Corinthians 5:17). 

Having brought the individual thus far, the Chris- 
tian now can talk the new language of the new Chris- 
tian’s heart, the language of experimental Chris- 
lianity. 

As has been demonstrated, a developmental mes- 
sage for the Christian worker can be taken literally 
from the claims and premises of current psycholog- 
ical schools of thought. It is regrettable, however, 
that so few hands have laid hold upon this tool. 
There is an ever increasing need for its use. END 
Otto Rank, Psychology and the Soul, tr. by Wm. D. Turner, 
U. of Penna. Press, 1951. 
2Erich Fromm, Man for Himself, 1947, p. 198. 
sTbid, p. 199, 
4American Journal of Nursing, December 1950. 
5W. A. White, Conceptions of Modern Psychiatry, Psychiatric 
Foundation, 1947, 


EMMANUEL 

(Continued from page 1) 
child and shall bring forth a son and they shall call 
his name Emmanuel which being interpreted is God 
with us” (Matt. 1:23). 

God with us. That is an even greater word than 
David had—not only God for me but also God with 
me. 

This is not simply God being sympathetically con- 
cerned with my dilemma. This is God acting for me. 
Nay, more, this is God joining Himself to me in the 
midst of my plight and taking me through by His 
strength. Nothing less than this could meet my need, 
for, after all, my very fear arises from the fact that 
I am caught and helpless. But God in Christ be- 
comes Emmanuel—clothes Himself with flesh and 
blood in order, through death, to destroy death and 
fear and bring me deliverance of mind and soul. 

More than this, He now offers power for daily 
living and enjoyment of His friendship. It is as if 
that incident on the Emmaus road, when the risen 
Lord joined the two defeated disciples, was a great 
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parable acted out for our learning: “Jesus Himself 
drew near and went with them” (Luke 24:15). 
Jesus Himself. Emmanuel, God with us. Now. 
with what great joy can we say those other words of 
David in Psalm 56, “Thou hast delivered my soul 
from death. Wilt thou not deliver my feet from 
falling that I may walk before the Lord in the light 
of the living?” END 


Poets 
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By C. NORMAN BARTLETT 


\ 
(j OD IS SET FORTH in Scripture as a Being who is 
at once infinitely great and infinitely good. 


Let us drink in the profound significance of this 


All too seldom do we find greatness and 


goodness walking hand in hand. 


statement. 


Usually those whom the world calls great, while 
possessed of undoubted genius, have been unscrupu- 


lous in their methods and ruthless in the exploita- 
tion of their fellowmen. Mankind suffers the scourge 
of powerful dictators who let nothing stand in the 


way of their determination to rule the world. 


On the other hand, we are sadly familiar with 
individuals in high places of privilege and respon- 


And in the lower walks of life we 


sibility who have lofty ideals but lack ability to put 


them into effect. 


everywhere find men and women of good character 


who fall far short of success; though they are good, 


they fail to make good. 


What a vastly different place this world would be 
if all great men were good and all good men were 


great! 


How we ought to rejoice that God is as good as 
He is great, and as great as He is good! Yet multi- 
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Greatness and goodness rarely walk hand in hand. Yet He who 


is infinite greatness is also the essence 


of goodness—the perfect blend of holiness and love 
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tudes today are in total ignorance of this fact. The 
multiplying discoveries of science fill them with ter- 
ror as they contemplate the prospect of the illimit- 
able powers of nature falling into the hands of un- 
principled dictators. Would that they could be 
brought to the comforting assurance that a God of 
holy love will rule and over-rule, causing even the 
wrath of men to praise Him. 

What about God’s goodness? Let us look first 
upon the holiness and love which constitute the very 
core of the divine character and then upon those 
correlative attributes that are the manifestation of 
these fundamental perfections. Never must we for- 
get, in this connection, that what God does for finite 
moral beings is absolutely governed by what He is 
Himself. He will not, and (we say it reverently) 
cannot act out of character. He must ever be true 
to His own nature. 
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THE HOLINESS OF GOD (psALm 99:9; 1 PETER 1:15-16; 
1 JOHN 1:5) 


Several things need to be carefully borne in mind 
if we would have a well-rounded conception of the 
holiness of God. This attribute in deity must be 





ABOUT THE ARTICLE 

“The Goodness of God” is a companion article 
to “What Is God Like” which set forth the great- 
ness of God and which appeared in the October 
His. The author, Dr. Bartlett, is on the faculty 
of Moody Bible Institute in Chicago. 


seen as both negative and positive, including not 
only the absence of all moral defilement, (1 John 
1:5) but also the presence of all moral perfection— 
like white light which is the perfect union of all 
colors. In deity every moral and spiritual excellence 
is eternally at flood tide. 

What is the reaction of God’s holiness to man? 
Since like seeks like and shrinks from its opposite, 
we can readily see how the perfect holiness of God 
revolts all that is bad and attracts all that is good. 
God must ever condemn and never condone sin, for 
tolerance of any kind or degree of iniquity would 
constitute a compromise of divine holiness. An in- 
tegral element in God’s holiness is His wrath against 
sin which reacts like fire that consumes all com- 
bustibles in its path. 

But just as the holiness of God turns from every 
manifestation of unholiness, even so it is drawn in 
glad response to all that is pure and good in men. 
No flower blooms unseen by the Lord, whether in 
the soil of earth or the soul of man. His holiness, 
furthermore, impells Him to bestow holiness in 
Christ upon all who can be made willing to receive 
it. The divine artist ever seeks to transform moral 
eye-sores into spiritual beauty spots. What an in- 
centive, this, to yield to the ministry of the Holy 
Spirit, whose great delight is to reproduce the beauty 
of Jesus in the hearts and lives of God’s children. 

How does man respond to the holiness of God? 
The natural man in self-righteousness tries to raise 
his attainments by lowering God’s requirements. But 
the mountain ranges of God’s demands are not thus 
reduced to mole-hills. The gradations in moral char- 
acter among men compared with the perfect right- 
eousness demanded by an infinitely holy God are 
like the varying elevations of the hills and mountains 
of our earthly planet compared with the stars whose 
distances are measured in millions of light years. 
Surely it is not putting it too strongly to say that 
the finite mind can no more comprehend the holiness 
of God than it can visualize the staggering immen- 
sities of the material universe. 

Nothing short of the deepest penitence and hu- 
mility is the proper response by sinful man to God’s 
holiness. We would find God more approachable in 


love, if we sensed His ineffable holiness more deeply. 
It does not become the sinner to despise and trample 
under foot as a thing of no account this holiness 
which cost God His eternal and only begotten Son 
upon the cross of Calvary. We would take personal 
holiness more seriously if we realized how much it 
cost God to make it an actuality in our lives. 

There could be more reflection of God’s holiness 
if there were more reflection on it. 

THE LOVE OF GOD (joHN 3:16; 1 JOHN 3:16) 

The love of God may be defined as that attribute 
which impels Him to communicate Himself in bless- 
ing for the highest good of His creatures. 

In Scripture the finite objects of God’s love are 
set forth as being of two classes: sinners (John 3:16; 
Romans 5:8) and believers (John 16:27). How 
loathsome sin appears when seen aginst the back- 
ground of mercy which led God to give His Son for 
man’s redemption (I John 4:9, 10; Ephesians 2:1-5) 
and moved the Saviour to give Himself as a ransom 
for our sins (Galatians 1:4; 2:20). And if God gave 
up His Son for our sins, why should any of us hesi- 
tate to give up our sins for His Son? 

Before leaving this subject, a few words as to the 
relation between God’s love and holiness may be in 
order. For purposes of analysis and better under- 
standing we may view these two attributes separately. 
But we are not to think of them as existing or oper- 
ating independently of each other within the divine 
nature. Green is the perfect blending of two colors, 
blue and yellow; it cannot be seen as one of its com- 
ponent colors plus the other. God is holy love, not 
love plus holiness, but holy love. The two are in- 
separably interfused. God as love must give of Him- 
self, but He cannot give of Himself as other than 
He is in His essential holiness; it is a divine im- 
possibility. If God’s love were manifested in such 
a way as to involve the slightest sacrifice of His holi- 
ness, it would to that extent be less than perfect love, 
for God would then be giving less than His best for 
less than the highest good of the moral beings upon 
whom that love was bestowed. Even on a human 
level we recognize that parental love displayed at the 
expense of insistence upon obedience falls far short 
of being true love. 

THE RIGHTEOUSNESS AND JUSTICE OF GOD (psaim 145:17; 
ROMANS 3:25-26; 11 TIMOTHY 4:8; I JOHN 1:9) 

While there may be subtle shades of distinction 
between God’s righteousness and His justice, we shall 
regard them as virtually synonymous, the manifesta: 

(Continued on page 34, column 2) 
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through the Bible in five years . a daily devotional guide for your Quiet Time 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 1 
cenesis 1-2:3 (1) If, as we believe, the 
Genesis account of creation is true, who 
made it known to man? Otherwise it must 
be either man’s guesswork or his deliber- 
ately false invention. Observe the empha- 
sis of this chapter upon the condition of 
the world as God first made it (vv. 4, 10, 
12, 18, 21, 25, 31). 
standing of this fact influence my whole 
(3) What was the 


culminating work of God’s creation? Why 


How can an under- 
attitude toward life? 


was everything else made first? See v. 29. 
Why did God make the sun, moon and 
Meditate on Ps. 8:3, 4. (4) How 
did this final work differ from everything 


stars? 


else God made? Contrast the 


phrases 
“after his kind” with “after our likeness,” 
“in the image of God.” How then can 
Rom. 8:29 speak of God’s purpose now 
that we might be “conformed to the image 


of His Son”? Is this taking place in me? 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 2 
GENESIS 2:4-25 (1) Chapter 1 gives a gen- 
eral account of Creation; c. 2 gives a 


more particular account from the view 
point of man as the head of the divine 
(2) What difference 


may be observed in the terms used for the 


order upon earth. 
Creator? The second term “Jehovah Elo- 
him” or LORD GOD is used of God in re- 
lationship to man. See Ex. 3:14, 15 and 
6:3. (3) What does the two-fold origin of 
man (vy. 7) indicate as to his nature? Cf. 
Eccl. 12:7 and Zech. 12:1. How was God’s 
command (vv. 16, 17) designed to test each 
Cf. 3:6. (4) What 


Adam even dimly 


part of that nature? 
circumstances made 


aware of a need for human fellowship? 
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_ THIS MORNING WITH GOI 


Observe that the Lorp Gop had already an- 
ticipated this need and made provision for 
it. Can I trust Him to fulfill my similar 
need? 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 3 

GENESIS 3 (1) Who is this subtle serpent? 
See Rev. 12:9. Am I aware of his tactics? 
What is his attitude toward the word of 
God (vv. 1,4)? (2) What does sin always 
lead men and women to do in relation to 
God (v. 8)? Contrast man’s effort to cover 
with the 
LORD’S own provision (v. 21). But what 


had to take place before such clothing 


up his own naked condition 


could be provided? Cf. last part of Heb. 
9:22. Of what is this a picture? (3) Gen. 
3:15 gives the first promise of a Saviour. 
Jesus, the seed of the woman, was bruised 
at Calvary by the hands of wicked men 
(Acts 2:23), but He rose again and will 
one day completely bruise Satan. See Rev. 
20:2, 3, 7-10. Observe the grace of God 
toward Adam and Eve in announcing this 
good news before pronouncing the conse- 


quences of their sin (vv. 16-19). 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 4 

GENESIS 4 (1) From the very beginning 
God would have men know that He cannot 
accept a bloodless offering, an offering of 
their own works, and that the only way to 
fellowship with Him is through the sacri- 
fice of a living victim. Abel did this “by 
faith,” if not with perfect understanding 
(Heb. 11:4). Note that the LORD in- 
structed Cain (v. 7) that a sin offering 
(technical meaning of the word here trans- 
(2) By 
his refusal to obey God and hy his act of 


lated “sin”) lay ready to hand. 


murder Cain stands clearly revealed as be- 


longing to the seed of the wicked one. 
See I John 3:12. Meditate on the words, 
“from thy face shall I be hid” (v. 14). 
Is not this the very essence of eternal pun- 
(3) Con- 


trast the various contributions Cain’s pos- 


ishment—separation from God? 


terity made to the culture of mankind with 
the spiritual influence of Seth’s line (vv. 
20-22, 26). What kind of mark do I want 
to make in this world, merely a good cul- 
tural one or an eternal spiritual mark for 
the Lord? 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 5 
GENESIS 5-6:8 (1) Consider the contrast 
between the phrases, “in the likeness of 
God” and “in his own likeness” (vv. 1, 3). 
Are men today in the likeness and image 
of God? If so, what need is there for the 
Read Col. 3:10. (2) Who 
provides the striking exception to the sad 
refrain, “and he died”? What does it 
mean for a man to “walk with God” (v. 
24) and what does it mean to God? Cf. 
5:22 and see the N.T. comment in Heb. 
11:5. (3) The “sons of God” (6:2) have 
been variously interpreted as fallen angels 


(4) The 


wickedness of man had reached such an 


second birth? 


or as the godly line of Seth. 


extent that God decided to put an end to 
it (v. 7) but He allowed man a period of 
3) — three times 


grace to repent (v. 


’ 


“forty,” the number of testing. Cf. Jonah 
3:4. 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 6 

GENESIS 6:9-7:5 (1) To what kind of a 
man will God reveal His mind and purpose 
(v. 13)? Cf. Ps. 25:14. (2) The word for 
“pitch” is the one used for “atonement.” 


This helps to show that the ark is a pic- 
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ture of salvation. Observe the combina- 
tion of God’s grace toward Noah and 
Noah’s obedient faith toward the LORD 
(6:22; 7:5). Can any one be saved apart 
from these two elements, the grace of God 
(3) Besides 


building the ark, what was Noah’s main 


and the obedience of faith? 


occupation during the period of grace(6:3) 
See II Pet. 2:5. What 


am I doing in this age of grace before the 


before the flood? 


wrath of God falls upon the world again? 
(4) Note the measurements of the ark and 
make a rough sketch in proportion. What 
do I learn from this? Careful reading also 
will answer the scoffers’ unwarranted 
query, “How could a flood destroy the 
fish?” Cf. 7:21, 22 and contrast 9:2. 
MONDAY, JANUARY 7 

GENESIS 7:6-8:19 (1) Note the exact ac- 
of the flood. How long did the 


waters cover the earth? How long were 


count 


Noah and his family in the ark (7:11; 
8:13, 14)? Contrast pagan myths of the 
(2) Study the words “the LORD 
(7:16). Cf. Matt. 25:10. 


What is here revealed concerning the 


deluge. 


shut him in” 


“goodness and severity” of God? (3) Con- 
trast the behavior of the raven and the 
dove. The one was content to hover over 
the scene of God’s judgment, feeding, no 
doubt, on the carcasses of the dead; the 
other found no nourishment there. In what 
do I find my contentment and spiritual 
sustenance? 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 8 


GENESIS 8:20-9 (1) What was the signifi- 


EVERY MORNING .. . 


Be sure to read the assigned passage 
carefully before attempting to answer 
the questions. 


After you have finished answering 
each day’s specific questions, review 
by answering these important queries: 


cance of Noah’s first act on coming out of 
the ark? What was still the only way of 
approach to God? Who had provided the 
means for this way? What is the new and 
living way whereby we may approach God 
(Heb. 10:19, 20)? 


God's covenant with Noah and with every 


(2) List the points of 


living creature. Was it a conditional or 
What was and is 
(3) As often 


in Scripture, the sins of the fathers are vis- 


unconditional covenant? 


the sign of its confirmation? 


ited on the children, so here Ham’s unfilial 
attitude was punished in the degradation of 
his youngest son, Canaan. How was the 
blessing on Shem (the ancestor of the Se- 
mitic peoples and so of the Israelites) and 
the curse upon Canaan (the ancestor of the 
Canaanites) realized in later Biblical his- 
Cf. I Kings 9:20, 21. 


even small acts of mine may affect the 


tory? Remember 
future course of my children. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 9 

CENESIS 10, 11 (1) Note the historical im- 
(9:19; 
10:32). In c. 10 God shows the origin of 


all the various nations—e.g. the Babylon- 


portance of Noah’s three sons 


ians (Babel), the Assyrians (Asshur), the 
Ninevites, the Egyptians (Pathrusim), the 
Philistines and the Canaanites — which 
later came into contact with His people, 
the Hebrews of the line of Shem (v. 21). 
(2) Chap. 11:1-9 reveals the moral cause 
for the world’s divergency of language. 
Study here the nature, purpose and out- 
come of human association. Contrast v. 4 


with God’s command in 9:1. Beware of 


3. Is there a sin for me to avoid or 
to forsake? 

4. Is there a promise for me to 
claim; if so. what are its conditions? 

5. What does this passage teach me 
(by illustration or statement) about 


Jesus Christ, God, myself, His will for 


my life? 


1. Is there any example for me to 


seek to follow by God’s help? 


2. Is there a command to be obeyed? 


6. Is there something in this pas- 
sage which should be my prayer for 
today? 


joining any association whose aims are con. 


(3) As 
the nations have failed, God now (vw, 


tradictory to God’s revealed will. 


10-32) begins to prepare a nation for Him. 
self through whom He can carry out His 
plan of redemption for all mankind. (4) 
Where was Abram when God's call first 
Cf, v. 31 with Acts 7:24, 
Why did he linger at Haran? What lesson 
should I learn from this? 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 10 


GENESIS 12 (1) Contrast v. 2 “I will make 


came to him? 


thy name great” with 11:4, “let us make 
us a name.” The Babel builders were pin. 
ning their hopes on an earthly city. On 


what had 


ambition? 


Abram set his interest and 
See Heb. 11:8-10. (2) God 
now selects this man as the head of a na- 
tion. In what way were all the families of 
the earth to be blessed through Abram? 
Read Gal. 3:8, 14. (3) Why did not Abram 
to the LORD 
reached Egypt? What keeps me from con: 
If I, like 


Sarai, am being commended of the world, 


build an altar when he 


munion with my Lord? (4) 


is it because I have not disclosed my rela- 


tionship to my rightful Lord? 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 11 
Genesis 13 (1) Abram returned from 
Egypt (a type of the world and all it 
stands for) materially enriched but spir- 
itually empty. What steps did he take to 
remedy this condition? Where must I go 
when I have turned aside from God and 
become too engrossed with this present 
world? 


words, “the Canaanite and the Perizite 


(2) Note the significance of the 


dwelled then in the land” in connection 
with the strife between Abram and Lot 
Is there any lack of harmony between my: 
self and the other members of the Chris 
tian fellowship on my campus? Remember 
the unbelieving students and the faculty 
members who are close at hand. (3) “God 
gives the very best to those who leave the 


choice with Him.” How is this truth illus 
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trated in the case of Abram and Lot? 
How much did Lot get by choosing for 
himself? How much (vv. 14, 15, 17) did 
Abram by refusing to seek great things 
for himself? 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 12 

cenesis 14 (1) Why was Lot involved in 
12 with 


13:12. Why are some Christians continu- 


the troubles of Sodom? Cf. v. 


ally getting into unfortunate complications 
(2) What do I do when 


| hear that “my brother is taken captive” 


with the world? 


—when a fellow-Christian is overcome by 
the world? Did Abram self-righteously 
say to his friends, “This is merely the out- 
What is the 


Christian’s duty in such a matter? See 


Gal. 6:1. (3) What was the temptation that 


come of his selfish choice’? 


met Abram on his return from victory? 
What experience enabled him to overcome 
here too? Who is my Great High Priest 
and what is His ministry to correspond 
with v. 18? Read carefully Heb. 6:20; 
7:13 and John 6:51, 55, 56. 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 13 

cenesis 15 (1) What is the significance of 
the LORD’s promise to Abram (v. 1) com- 
ing as it does on the heels of his refusal 
to let the king of Sodom enrich him? (2) 
What was Abram’s response to God’s prom- 
ise even though as yet he had not the least 
evidence of its fulfillment (vv. 2,6)? What 
is the one thing that will cause a man to 
be counted righteous in God’s sight? Study 
John 6:29 and Rom. 4:3, 5, 22-25. Have 
I this point of similarity with Abram which 
distinguishes me as of his spiritual seed? 
(2) The “smoking furnace and the burn- 
ing lamp” (v. 17) represent the LORD 
passing between the parts of the sacrifice, 
in sign of His entering into a solemn cove- 
nant with Abram. Cf. Jer. 34:18, 19. (4) 
To what does the prophecy in v. 13 refer? 
Cf. Ex. 12:40. The land of the Amorites 
(v. 16) or the land of Canaan, was not to 


become Abram’s possession immediately, 
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for God in His longsuffering grace would 
yet allow many hundreds of years for their 
true character to ripen before letting His 


judgment fall. 
MONDAY, JANUARY 14 


cENESIS 16 (1) How did the whole com- 
plication over Hagar arise? How did Sarai 
happen to have an Egyptian maid? See 
12:16. Egypt is a type of the world, and 
so if I go astray even for a little while 
into a worldly kind of life, I shall long 
after find myself reaping the consequences. 
(2) Here we see Sarai trying to rationalize 
the seemingly impossible promise of God. 
What kind of a heart attitude toward the 
Lord did this indicate? Cf. 18:13, 14. 
When I read Christ’s wonderful promises 
to His own, do I say “That must be for 
(3) No 
matter what the difficulty, the LORD will 


make known the way to meet it. Note His 


others, but not for me” (v. 2). 


command to Hagar, “Return and submit.” 
Rebellion is in God’s sight as bad as the 
sin of witchcraft (I Sam. 15:23). Have I 
learned the sweetness of “submission” for 
His sake? 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 15 

GENESIS 17 (1) What is the significance of 
the name by which God here revealed Him- 
self to Abram, especially after the events 
of c. 16? What conviction must master my 
mind and will to enable me to walk per- 
See John 15:5 and 


(2) It is most important to 


fectly before God? 
Phil. 4:13. 
understand the meaning of circumcision. 
Note v. 13—“my covenant shall be in your 
flesh.” 
the LORD as master of one’s body, and so 


It signified a willingness to own 


was made the token of the covenant be- 
tween the LORD and Abraham. (3) Those 
who believe in Christ are said to be Abra- 
ham’s seed and heirs of the promise (Gal. 
3:29). For such there is a spiritual coun- 
terpart of circumcision. What is this? See 
Col. 2:11. Have I yielded my body to 
Christ to do with it what He wills? 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 16 

GENESIS 18 (1) V. 1 states the fact of the 
LORD’s appearance to Abraham; whereas 
vv. 2-8 show the manner in which it was 
accomplished. Of what important Chris- 
tian virtue is Abraham’s eager welcome 
and energetic hospitality (even in the heat 
of the day when he might naturally have 
wanted a rest) an example and illustration 
See Heb. 13:2. (2) The LORD’s 


acts may be known of all men after they 


to us? 


take place, but only to some does He re- 
veal His ways before they come to pass. 
Cf. Ps. 103:7. What did God see in Abra- 
ham that made him fit to be entrusted with 
a knowledge of divine purposes? (3) 
Abraham was quick to perceive God's pur- 
pose concerning Sodom. To what holy ac- 
tivity did this immediately lead him? What 
must be the reaction of my heart and my 
constant activity when I am made aware of 
the coming judgment of God upon this 
world? 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 17 

GENESIS 19 (1) The sins of Sodom were 
so vile that even today the term sodomy is 
used to describe similar impure conduct. 
Cf. Rom. 1:27. How does this glimpse (vv. 
4-9) into the iniquity of Sodom and its 
widespread corruption—for there were not 
even ten righteous persons in the entire 
city (18:32) —shape my attitude toward 
the judgment of the LORD? Can I too 
say, “Righteous are thy judgments” (Rev. 
16:7)? (2) It was only of the LORD’s 
mercy and for one other reason (v. 29) 
that four persons were delivered. Yet note 
their reluctance to leave Sodom and the 
fate of Lot’s wife. Why did the Lord Jesus 
tell us to remember her? What other sol- 
emn words did He use about those who 
look back? See Luke 9:62. (3) Although 
Lot himself did not partake of the sins of 
Sodom (see II Pet. 2:7, 8), what was the 


effect of the environment he chose upon 


his married daughters, upon his wife and 
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The questions of THIS MORNING 
WITH GOD are based on the Scripture 
passages followed by the Senior Notes 
of the Scripture Union series. North 
American office of the Scripture Union 
is 30 St. Mary Street, Toronto 5, On- 
tario. A year’s subscription to the 
Senior Notes is 90¢, provides extra 
help on these same passages. 


upon his unmarried daughters, and even 
upon himself (vv. 32, 34)? What would 
God teach me through this example? 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 18 

Genesis 20 (1) From whom did Abraham 
Can 


I see here any parallel to situations in my 


and Sarah receive merited censure? 


own life? Have I ever let down my Chris- 
tian standards when among unbelievers? 
(2) Adultery is sometimes called a sin 
against society. But how is it estimated in 
God's sight (v. 6)? Cf. Ps. 51:4. (3) The 
money of v. 16 seems to have been given 
to purchase Sarah a veil. The literal read- 
ing is, “Behold, it is for thee a covering 
of the eyes.” Cf..24:65. The true wife was 
veiled as a sign she belonged exclusively 
to her husband. Do I expose myself to the 
world as if free to respond to it, or am I 
wholly at the disposal of my Lord? 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 19 

GENESIS 21 (1) How many years elapsed 
between God’s promise to Abraham and the 
beginning of its fulfillment in the birth of 
Isaac? Cf. 12:2-4. How did the years of 
Had he 
See Rom. 4:18-21. In 
(2) Was 


Sarah merely resentful in asking Abraham 


waiting affect Abraham’s faith? 
given up hope? 


what is he a lesson then to us? 


to banish the Egyptian slave and her son, 
or did God have some spiritual lesson in 
this act for all His children? Read care- 
fully Gal. 4:22, 23, 28-31. Ishmael stands 
for all those born “after the flesh,” natur- 
ally; Isaac for those “born after the Spir- 
it,” supernaturally, according to God's 
promise. But every believer has both the 


fleshly nature and the spiritual nature and 
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would God 
(3) Note 
that the Lord, though using Hagar for an 


they inevitably conflict. How 


have me resolve this conflict? 


eternal spiritual principle, yet makes gra- 
cious provision for her and her boy, thus 
showing His compassion for all who are in 
need. 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 20 

GENESIS 22 (1) What was the special test 
involved in the call to sacrifice Isaac? Re- 
member Ishmael had been cast off and 
note God’s own promise in 21:12. What 
was it then that enabled Abraham to obey? 
See Heb. 11:17-19. 
spared Isaac to his father and provided a 
But He, of 


whom all this is intended to be a picture, 


(2) God in His mercy 


ram instead for the sacrifice. 


“spared not his own Son but delivered 
him up for us all.” In what way does this 
story deepen my understanding of that sac- 
rifice? (3) Note the words, “they went both 
(v. 6). What is the very 


real significance of these words in relation 


of them together” 


to our heavenly Father and His only Son? 
Cf. If Cor. 5:19. 

MONDAY, JANUARY 21 

GENESIS 23 (1) Because God had promised 
him and his seed all the land of Canaan 
(13:15), did Abraham then help himself 
to what land he wanted? What is note- 
worthy in his conduct toward the sons of 
Heth? Are my business dealings with un- 
believers characterized by this spirit? Cf. 
Rom. 12:17. 


amazed at Abraham’s punctilious care (vv. 


(2) Ephron may have been 


17-20) in the purchase of a burying place. 
But what anticipation, unknown to them, 
motivated the patriarch in securing this his 
first possession in the land of Canaan? (3) 
Eph. 1:11, 13-14 tell us of the inheritance 
What token have 
we now of our future complete possession? 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 22 

GENESIS 24 (1) Think through this chapter 


God has promised us. 


in terms of God’s leading as summarized in 
vv. 27, 48. Will God lead me too? See 


Prov. 3:6. (2) Note how thanksgiving and 
worship (vv. 26, 48, 52) follow the con. 
sciousness of God’s guidance and answered 
prayer. Is this sequence to be found in my 
life? (3) It has been suggested that in the 
mission of Abraham’s servant we have a 
picture of the present ministry of the Holy 
Spirit seeking out a bride for Christ. What 
evidence had Rebekah of the reality and 
worth of the one of whom the servant 
spoke? Cf. vv. 35, 36 with v. 53. So the 
Holy Spirit is sent to us with confirming 
tokens as to the reality and worth of the 
Lord Jesus (John 16:13-15). What is my 
response to the Spirit’s invitation (v. 58)? 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 23 

GENESIS 25 (1) Why do you think the Lord 
and Rebekah 


years for offspring? 


allowed Isaac to wait 20 
(2) God’s pronounce: 
ment to Rebekah before her children were 
born is quoted in Rom. 9:10-13 as evidence 
of God’s sovereignty in choosing His own, 
quite apart from any works on their part. 
(3) The birthright for the son of Isaac, 
the heir of Abraham, carried with it all 
What was of 


more value than this in Esau’s eyes? Pray 


God’s wonderful promises. 


that the Lord may enable you to keep a 
true sense of values even when under great 
stress. (4) What was the line of cleavage 
between Cain and Abel, Ishmael and Isaac, 
Esau and Jacob? Is there still such a line 
of cleavage today, even among members of 
the same family? 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 24 

GENESIS 26 (1) Whose example may have 
led Isaac to deceive the king of the Phil 
istines? Those young in the faith may find 
it easier to imitate my failures than my 
(2) “Wells” speak of refresh 
ment. What corresponds spiritually to the 
Cf. John 4:14. 


only when Isaac withdrew from the Phil- 


victories, 


wells of Isaac? It was 
istines’ territory that he could dig a well 
unhindered. Am I living in the place 


where I can draw water with joy from the 
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wells of salvation (Isa. 12:3)? (3) When 
a Christian is in the full enjoyment of fel- 
lowship with his Lord, what is the world 
forced to admit (vv. 28, 29)? 
in my dormitory say this of me? 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 25 

ceNEsIS 27:1-40 (1) Because it was God's 


Can those 


purpose for Jacob to inherit the blessing 
of Abraham (cf. v. 29 with 25:23), he was 
blessed in spite of his deceit. But because 
of the unrighteous way he sought to com- 
pass the promise, he reaped the undying 
enmity of his brother, perpetuated through- 
out Israel’s history in the opposition of the 
Amalekites (Gen. 36:12). (2) How was 
Isaac brought to realize that “the gifts and 
calling of God” when once made are not 
withdrawn (Rom. 11:29)? (3) Read Heb. 
12:15-17 in connection with Esau’s regret. 
His disregard for the birthright is used as 
a warning “lest any man fail of the grace 


of God.” 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 26 

GENESIS 27:41-28 (1) Rebekah too had to 
reap the consequences of her deceit. She 
had to send her favorite son. away from 
home. He did not return for 20 years and 
as far 4s we know she never saw him 
again, (2) The blessing of Jacob is con- 
firmed by Isaac as if to remove all doubt 
that its first pronouncement was invalid 
because of its circumstances. If any trace 
of doubt had still remained, how would 
that have been further dispelled by the oc- 
currences of this chapter? Where should 
this teach me to look when tempted to 
doubt past spiritual experiences? (3) Did 
Jacob need to make a bargain with God 
about food and clothing, after His wonder- 
ful unqualified promise of all the land of 
Canaan? Is my allegiance to the Lord 


conditioned on certain stipulated bless- 


ings? Or does it breathe the spirit of 
Rom. 8:35? ‘ 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 27 


GENESIS 29 (1) What is conspicuous by its 
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absence from the record of Jacob’s behav- 
ior when he meets his relatives and asks 
for a wife? Contrast chap. 24. In the mat- 
ter of marriage should a child of God con- 
(2) Observe 


who is deceived this time (v. 25). 


sult his own affections only? 
Jacob 
now has to reap as he had sown, and again 
in 37:31-34. (3) What 


change of viewpoint in v. 31? 


is the marked 
What can 
be learned about Leah from these inner 
expressions of her heart? To whom do I 


turn when I find myself unloved and 


scorned? Can I even then find something’ 


for which to praise the Lord (v. 35)? 


MONDAY, JANUARY 28 

cenesis 30 (1) What is your estimate of 
Jacob’s character? Do you wonder how 
God could choose him as a subject of 
What is 
prominence by the despicable behavior of 


See Rom. 5:20. 


anyone on the basis of merit? 


blessing? thrown into greater 
& 

Does God choose 
(2) Man- 


drakes were a fruit believed by the an- 


Jacob? 


cients to insure conception. How readily 
human beings pin their confidence upon 
earthly means to secure a desired end. 
Cf. -v, 


In the end to what did she 


Rachel tried two different methods. 
3 with 16:2. 
attribute the removal of her barrenness? 
Cf. Ps. 113:9. (3) How is the faithfulness 
of God displayed here in spite of human 
scheming and acting? Does God cease to 
bless me at all because I frequently fail to 


depend on Him entirely? 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 29 

GENESIS 31 (1) What is the significant in- 
ference concerning Jacob’s relation to God 
during the years at Padan-aram from the 
words “I am the God of Bethel where thou 


anointedst the pillar’? (2) What family 


. characteristic seen in Rebekah and in Ja- 


cob is now apparent in Laban and Rachel 
It comes out again in Jacob’s sons 
(cc. 34 and 37). 
overcoming an hereditary tendency to cer- 
Read the last phrase of Phil. 


also? 


Is there any hope of 


tain sins? 


3:21. (3) What was 


the significance of the heap of stones and 


Do I believe this? 


the stone pillar at Mizpah? Contrast the 
beginning of this chapter with its close. 
How was this change accomplished? How 
can I keep the command of Rom. 12:18? 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30 

GENESIS 32 (1) When confronted with a 
dificult situation what was Jacob’s first re- 
sort (vv. 7, 8), his second (vv. 9-12), and 
his third (vv. 13-21)? 
havior of Jehoshaphat in II Chron. 20:12. 
Do I ask God to bless my plans or to re- 
veal His? 


what two ways might we do well to follow 


Contrast the be- 


(2) Study Jacob’s prayer. In 


his example? (Note carefully his attitude, 
and the emphasis in vv. 9 and 12 on “thou 
(3) Think through the scene of 


God wrestling with Jacob. He continued to 


saidst.” ) 


resist God until he was made conscious of 
his own impotence. Then he clung to Him 
in earnest awareness of his need for spir- 
itual blessing. This was such a turning 
point in Jacob’s history that he was given 
a new name. Do I, like “Jacob,” strive 
against God's purposes or like “Israel” 
strive with Him for their fulfillment? 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 31 

ceNEsIs 33 (1) Was Esau reconciled to 
Did Jacob 
What is 


the significance of “my brother” in v. 9? 


Jacob because of the present? 


show much faith in this matter? 


Contrast this with Jacob’s ingratiating “thy 
servant.” (2) Vv. 17-20 probably account 
for quite a few years of Jacob’s life as 
some of the children of v. 5 are seen in 
c. 34 as grown men. If Jacob had really 
grasped God’s intimation in 31:13 would 
he have settled first at Succoth and then at 
Shalem? Cf. 35:1. (3) Jacob speaks as a 
wise and careful shepherd (v. 13). Of 
what wiser shepherd does this remind me? 
Cf. Isa. 40:11. Am I conscious of His lead- 
ing, and that He never overdrives but leads 
on “softly” as I am “able to endure”? 
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Fourth in a series of 


nine Old Testament character studies 


* FOUR MEN completed their story of disaster, 
and Job stood up. He had learned that his material 
wealth and practically all whom he loved had per- 
ished. He rent his mantle, and shaved his head, and 
fell down to the earth, and worshipped. 

“Naked I came,” said he, “when I left my mother’s 
womb, and whence I came, naked I must go. The 
Lord gave, the Lord has taken away, blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” 

In all this Job guarded his lips well nor charged 
with human folly God’s wisdom. 

So Job’s first reaction was reverent and humble. 
He submitted to the will of God without a murmur 
despite the frightfulness of his calamity. This, how- 
ever, is not altogether surprising because, at the first 
shock of calamity before there has been time for 
reflection, a man’s character will sometimes rise to 
noble heights. But it is time that tests the quality 
of his faith, and Satan knew it in the case of Job. 
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Author: Dane R. Gordon, who shows a new aspect of an old problem 


When God declared how His servant took the loss 
of his possessions, and still maintained his integrity, 
Satan replied knowingly: “Skin must suffer before 
skin grieves: yea, all a man hath will he give for 
his life. That hand of thine, let it fall on bone of 
his, flesh of his; see if he does not turn and blas- 
pheme thee.” 

But Job stood, firm even then. 

“What, should we accept the good fortune God 
sends us, and not the ill?” he replied to his wife. 
In all this Job sinned not. 

So from both tests he emerged dignified, and sure 
of God. It was simply a matter of trusting God and 
all would be well. Though it was difficult to under- 
stand why certain things happened, Job believed 
that if he waited upon God’s will all would be re- 
vealed to him that he was required to know. 

Sometime later three friends, having heard of his 
distress, came from afar to visit the once respected 
citizen and man of God. Their names were Eliphaz, 
Bildad, and Zophar. They discovered Job seated 
alone, unrecognizable because of horrible sores, 
which he scraped with a piece of broken pottery to 
ease himself of their maddening irritation. The 
friends waited seven days, watching with curiosity 
and sympathy; they recognized a grief which was 
too deep for words, so they hesitated to speak. 

What had taken place in Job’s mind? Several 
months had passed since these calamities began. At 
first, we know, he. behaved nobly, but since then 
questions had disturbed his calm. Why, oh, why 
had this happened to him? And as he began to 
question, so he began to be tempted to resent, with 
a fierce resentment which is stirred only when a man 
believes himself to have been harshly and unfairly 
treated. Why should God treat him in such a fash- 
ion? Perhaps memories came to him of those whom 
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he had loved and who had loved him, and of all that 
he had been among his fellow men. As he looked up 
to where God might be he felt helpless, bewildered 
and in despair. 

At last Job himself broke utterance, and fell to 
cursing the day on which he was born. “Blotted out 
forever be the day of my birth. . . had but the womb 
been the tomb of me... all would be rest now. Why 
should they see the light that groan to see it, why 
should they live that must live in bitterness of soul?” 

The simple philosophy of faith that served him 
well before had ceased to comfort him. He was 
utterly bewildered, and God was mysterious and 
aloof. 

Eliphaz spoke first. 

“Speak we,” he said; “it may be that thou wilt 
take our words amiss but speech will out.” He 
spoke from all that he knew within the limits of his 
own experience. How inadequate that was—as in- 
experienced advice is to anyone today. He blamed 
Job for failing where all men have failed but one. 
God, he reasoned, can never punish the innocent, but 
He will succor those who repent and come to Him. 

But this was no comfort to Job; he began to 
plead for compassion. 

“What have I done, try me, search me, find some 
thing wrong. Deep the Lord’s arrows rankle in me, 
draining my life, all his terrors are arrayed against 
me. I have sinned. Why dost thou not pardon my 
transgression, and take away my iniquity?” 

Bildad then replied bluntly, “What, still at thy old 
complaining, blustering like a high wind, in vain? 
Can sentence undeserved come from God? If you 
will confess your ways to him thy old prosperity 
will seem a poor thing matched with the prosperity 
he would give you.” 

“I know all that,” declares Job, “but what chance 








has a man to plead against him. He could turn me 
into a hypocrite whatever my righteousness. And 
innocent I am, but of that I take regard no longer; 
I am full of confusion; oh that I had given up the 
ghost, and no eye had seen me!” 

Then answered Zophar: “So ready to speak, be 
ready in thy turn to listen; glibness shall not make 
an innocent man of thee. Still wilt thou have it that 
thou art pure before God. High as heaven is his 
wisdom, thy reach so small, deep as hell itself, thy 
thought so shallow. One word from him would con- 
found your righteousness.” 

With magnificent confidence in God, Job replies. 
“T know that God is just; though he slay me, yet will 
I trust in Him.” 

But Job is disappointed and sick, angry with his 
friends and bewildered. “All is transient, nothing 
a man feels but the pains that rack him in life, and 
the griefs that fret his soul.” 

And so the tension increased and the argument 
continued—and continues even today, for what con- 
cerned the heart of Job is a sharp problem to us all 
—our destiny, -and God’s ways with man. 

Much has been written about the patience of Job, 
but Job was not always patient in his circumstances. 
He was bitterly upset by the accusations of his 
friends, and when they chided, he turned on them 
fiercely: “Miserable comforters are you all!” Time 
and again he cried out for the grave, and sought, 
in possible oblivion, an end to his woes. The lesson 
of Job is not only his sublime faith and patience— 
it is also his anger and impatience; by these we may 
learn of God to the enriching of our own lives. 
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THE AUTHOR OF THIS ARTICLE . 


. is a member of the British team who are 
concentrating their work for Inter-Varsity Chris- * 
tian Fellowship this fall and winter in the New 
England States, where the blessing of God has 
already been seen. Left to right they are: John 
Holmes (from Cambridge), Dane Gordon (from 
Cambridge), Peter Haile (from Oxford), and 
John Weston (from Oxford). 


Job’s questions are ours: why does calamity over- 
take us; why do the wicked escape judgment—as it 
seems—and the just go unrewarded? Why is it that 
God seems to fail to respond to our calls and leaves 
us in ignorance when we most need help? For lack 
of an answer Job traveled to the utmost limits of 
his faith. We can go so far ourselves at times, that, 
for example, we may even doubt the existence of 
God. 

In a short commentary on this book Oswald Cham- 
bers wrote many times: “The basis of life is tragic.” 
That is true,-and doubly tragic when we forget it 
Job’s problem was that he identified the goodness of 
life with the love of God, thus, when the one was 
with-drawn he presumed, to his own anguish, that he 
had lost the other. There are many who fall into a 
similar error; they fail to recognize the tragedy and 
the fearfulness of existence apart from God. Only 
in Him can peace be found. Only by drawing close 
to Him can life shed its bitterness, and sorrow be 
changed to joy. Only in Him can there be hope. 

But Job’s attention was upon life’s inconsistencies 
rather than upon God. His first reaction had been 
right; it was the response of Job the child of God. 
But Job’s knowledge of himself was not yet com 
plete, for he had not yet known the true humility 
that was to bring him to the end of himself and, 
paradoxically, to the heights of his stature before 
God. It was this lack which drove him to such utter 
despair that, had be been able, he would have cast 
off God completely. Why did he not do so? His 
own faith had almost gone and he was confused al 
God’s purposes. It was because he could not, any 
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more than a Christian can cut himself away from 
God. We do not cling to Him by the endurance of 
our faith, for if we did we should be ruined in a 
moment. It is the Lord who holds us. We are kept 
by the power of God (I Peter 1:5). That is the 
lesson of the book of Job. It was not Job’s faith, 
but God’s faith working in Job—not Job’s patience, 
but God’s patience in him. Therefore, in the very 
midst of his impatience and angry distress, he knew 
that he would have justice from God. “I know that 
my redeemer liveth . . . He knoweth the way that | 
take: when he hath tried me, I shall come forth as 
gold.” 

The tale of magnificence cannot help nearly so 
much as the tale of failure and rebellion rebuked, 
refashioned and changed into something worthy of 
God. It is the tale of all mankind. The prophet 
Jeremigh experienced something of this when he 
cried that his trials were more than he could bear. 
We say the same thing at times. But God’s faithful 
keeping power works in us despite our impatience, 
even as it worked in Job. If we believe not, yet He 
abideth faithful (11 Timothy 2:13). 

Can we imagine, then, his feelings, when at last 
from a whirlwind Jehovah spoke . . . feelings of 
gladness coupled with awe and brokenness of spirit 
as he confessed his unworthiness to his Lord. Yet 
Job discovered, as do we, that His desire is never 
to humiliate. It is that we should recognize the 
triviality and transience of life, and desire with 
greater earnestness the good and enduring things 
which come from God alone. 

So it is that calamity in the life of a Christian is 
never destructive, only constructive, and its result is 
at the last to draw us closer to God. Therefore, 
although we read at the conclusion of the book that 
Job prospered and received double what he lost, 
that was a poor figure of what he truly received, 
just as “streets of gold” are poor figures of the won- 
ders of heaven. His gain was in his experience of 
the character of God, whom he could trust forever. 

We may also discern in this hard trial lasting 
value, not only in experience with God, but also in 
dealing with fellow men. Job had learned what 
would be of the greatest help to those around him. 
We cannot understand until we have experienced. 
Many of our afflictions and difficulties are sent to us 
for the specific purpose of comforting others with 
the same comfort wherewith we are comforted. 

Finally God says a remarkable thing. Speaking to 
Eliphaz He says: “My wrath is kindled against thee, 
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and against thy two friends; for ye have not spoken 
of me the thing that is right, as my servant Job 
hath.” 

Eliphaz and his friends may not have been par- 
ticularly sympathetic or understanding. In a sense 
they had spoken on behalf of God, but they had 
spoken out of an experience of complacency, self- 
righteousness and freedom from suffering. They 
spoke as theorists, not out of the depths of an ago- 
nizing experience. Job on the other hand had railed 
against his circumstances, being bitterly resentful of 
what he judged to be injustice. 


God’s words were justified because Eliphaz had 
committed a gross error in estimating God’s char- 
acter. He had dared to suggest that God was not 
really interested in whether a man was righteous or 
evil; greater untruth could never be uttered. God 
is vitally interested in every being of His creation. 
Were this not so from the beginning there would 
have been no Saviour. This great fact Eliphaz and 
his friends with tradition-bound ideas of God could 
neither understand nor believe. 


But in his heart Job always believed, and God 
knew it. It was just this almost subconscious yet 
persistent belief which made his trial so unbearable. 
One does not appeal to a person for understanding 
and sympathy, as did Job to God, if that person does 
not care. Job would have been silent had he thought 
that God did not care. He knew that God did care: 
he could not understand why He seemed not to. 

Therefore God rebuked the one and praised the 
other, for He seeks and sees the good in us contin- 
ually, even while condemning the bad. He desires 
that our own spontaneous faith should develop to- 
gether with the power of His Spirit. Just as He de- 
sired Job to know how much He loved him, He de- 
sires that we should know it too. This we learn 
through experience, and with it that love suffers 
long and is kind. Such knowledge is worth all things 

. even the agonies of Job in our own lives, for 
the result is that we learn both to love and to trust 
God wholly, and “they who trust Him wholly, find 
Him wholly true.” END 


HIS readers may anticipate studies in the book of 
Job in the March THIS MORNING WITH Gop.— Ed. 


While it is true that forgiveness can never be 
realized without repentance, it is equally true 
that repentance is not the ground of forgiveness. 

A. DAKIN 
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India 
Pakistan 
‘evlon 


For another chapter in the story of evangelical 
student work abroad, Norton Sterrett, former 1VCF 
FMF missionary secretary and now student worker in 
India, writes his testimony of God’s leading him into 
student work and then gives a report of God’s work 
in his area. 


B. AN INTERESTING series of steps the Lord led 
me into this work. In the background were two main 
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A NEW CHALLENG 


jobs: missionary work in India and student work 
in the United States and Canada. Mix these, and 
one result is: work among students in India. 
“My first term in India in the 1940’s was not 
spent among students. Mrs. Sterrett and I were 
busy with city evangelism, Bible classes, child evan- 
gelism, camping and village evangelism, conferences 
and conventions. Once, for a short period, two or 
three students came to me in Kanpur to study the 





STUDENT WORK 


by T. Norton Sterrett 


Bible in English. But I can remember attending only 
one student meeting, and I don’t remember speaking 
to any group of college students. When our furlough 
came, I don’t think the idea of returning to India 
for student work had ever crossed my mind. 

“But God had His plans for us, not necessarily 
made known a long time ahead. The first step in 
the new direction came when Mrs. Sterrett and | 
were not able to return to India at the end of fur- 


lough time. Then I was invited to attend the IVCF- 
FMF misionary convention in Toronto (1945). This 
brought a real tie with students and a new concern 
for their needs, but still we had no thought of work- 
ing among students in India. 

“Three months later came a closer tie. A short 
time of staff work with 1vcF (for which I know I 
wasn’t fitted) led on to the post of the FMF secre- 
tary of the 1vcF. This meant missions and students, 
both now very much on my heart, but still in Canada 
and the United States and not in India. I loved the 
new work and the pull toward students grew stronger 
and stronger as the months went on. 

“There was another pull, however, equally insis- 
tent, the pull back to India. This conviction did not 
leavc, but rather became stronger — a compelling 
voice that we were to return. Finally I resigned, this 
to take effect just after the 1vcF Urbana Missionary 


Above: Norton and Eloise Sterrett. 


Extreme left: Bible class at Nasrapur camp in the Bombay 
area. 


Center: Eight students from six colleges at Nasrapur. 


Right: Part of a Bible study group at the camp at Chi- 
kalda, Beran. 





convention (1948). Even this decision, as far as I 
can remember, was not with student work in view. 
Not long after though, two possibilities came before 
us, were carefully considered, and finally were con- 
firmed by the Lord. So we returned to India, to 
work half time with college students and half time 
in a Bible school in Jhansi. 

“In both of these places there are expanding op- 
portunities and increasing demands. As a result, it 
has proved impossible to do both. So again after 
careful consideration and prayer, the conviction has 
come that full-time student work is the Lord’s will. 
The field is wide open. There is room for a number 
of workers. God has given tokens of His blessing. 
The need is great in this time of change in India. 
and it is a great time to be here to report on God’s 
work. 

“God has made this year one of great travel op- 
portunity and much more high privilege. A kaleido- 
scopic itinerary last year began in September—from 
Jhansi, India, to Cambridge University, England, in 
two days, where I represented India at the General 
Committee Conference of the IFES, sadly recognizing 
that I didn’t officially represent any Indian group 
(there was none then). Returning from England via 
Pakistan I found evangelical leaders eager to lay 
hold of a real evangelistic opportunity but uncertain 
how to move. 

“During the winter I visited a number of new 
centers in South India and found some small, virile 
independent groups of students in several universi- 
ties standing true for Christ. On the beautiful island 


qo locations of the student work in India. 


of Ceylon I presented the gospel through a film in 
several high schools and had fellowship with an 
evangelistic group in a teachers’ college. 

“Returning to India I saw the formation of the 
Inter-Collegiate Evangelical Union in Madras—stu- 
dents taking their stand positively and aggressively 
for Christ. Later still other visits included time in 
two students camps in western India and a week in 
the capital, Delhi. 

February third, 1951, is probably the most sig. 
nificant day in the history of the Indian student 
work. That was the birthday of the 1cEU, which now 
numbers groups in fourteen colleges in Madras. This 
student organization has shown healthy activity from 
the very beginning: Bible or prayer groups or both 
in nearly all the colleges represented, a city-wide 
meeting at the beginning of the school year in July, 
two issues of a new student magazine, The Evangel: 
ical Student, a one-day spiritual-life conference for 
leaders. By the time this appears we hope to have 
had the first week-end camps held in India and spe- 
cial evangelistic meetings. God has given a splendid 
start; may it be only the beginning of a mighty 
testimony. 

“It is good to know ICEU is not the only sound 
witness among students. For years Mr. N. Daniel, 
an Indian layman, has ministered through his Lay- 
men’s Evangelical Fellowship in quite a number of 
places with Madras as his center, and he has been 
used of God to win students to Christ. Other inde: 
pendent groups, usually small and connected loosely 
with local churches or Christian leaders, are found 
in such places as Mysore, Coimbatore, Vizapagatam, 
Nellore, Anantapur. At Saugor, site of one of the 
most recently established Indian universities, a group 
of nine students have begun regular meetings with 
the help of a keen Christian physician. Miss Alice 
Reid (formerly of the 1vcF staff in North America) 
and other colleagues, Indian and foreign, have helped 
to guide a fellowship of students in one area of mid- 
India. The vice-principal of the government train- 
ing college at Colombo leads a small evangelical 
group there. Several colleges have groups belonging 
to another student movement where a strong evat- 
gelical stand is also maintained. 


“There are others also, besides many individual 
Christian students who stand alone in their colleges. 


(Continued on page 34, column 2) 
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e The Chicago area has made two innovations: 
A Presidents’ Council, composed of all the presidents 
of the groups in the area, meets once a month to 
plan for projects for the area and to discuss prob- 
lems which pertain to the area as a whole. This is 
more or less a planning session. The Monthly Work- 
shop, composed of the officers of the groups in the 
area, is designed to discuss the problems as they per- 
tain to individual campuses and work among stu- 
dents. There is keen enthusiasm and these meetings 
have served to knit the groups and give unity of in- 
terest and purpose to the work as a whole. 

e Congratulations to the Bloomfield College Christian 


Fellowship, Bloomfield, New Jersey, on their recent affilia- 
tion with the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship. 


e Recently the Inter-Varsity group at the Uni- 
versity of Montana, unable to secure a speaker for 
the Religious Emphasis Week program, had a book- 
table and took advantage of the discussion groups 
and forums. 

e HIS is on the march! Before the Kansas conference 
was over, there was 100% subscription by all students 
present. The Oregon conference counted forty new stu- 


dent subscribers, and the Missouri conference saw 1/3 of 
all conference attenders make new subscriptions. 


e Eugene Thomas, regional secretary for the 
Rocky Mountain region, was the chief missioner at 
the University of Kansas mission in November. 
There were unusual opportunities for the assisting 
staff members to get into more than a dozen sorori- 
ties, frats and housing units. 

@ The University of Tennessee has been having a 
weekly supper meeting to which the Christians have been 
inviting their non-Christian friends. A period of discussion 
or a message by an outside speaker follows. 

e At the weekly meetings (Wednesday noons) 
the group at the University of Washington plan to 
have students leading this term. The captain of the 
basketball team took the first meeting, and various 
other students will take the succeeding ones. 

@ The graduate nurses group in Victoria have found 


a new and profitable way to encourage late-comers to 
arrive on time. They read Power Throsgh Prayer by 
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E. M. Bounds together for the first twenty minutes of their 
meeting, before beginning the Bible study. It stimulates 
early arrival and is a real help to those who come. 


e The group at the University of Oregon at 
Eugene started their year with a week-end confer- 
ence in which they planned for and prayed about 
their activities for the year ahead. 


e The Christian Nurses Fellowship rented a booth at 
the Illinois State Nursing Convention in November. Many 
nurses attending the convention bought books and pam- 
phlets and many expressed their desire to learn more 
of the work of CNF, to receive mail regularly regarding 
its activities, and to establish groups at their hospitals. 
The Gideon Auxiliary shared the booth and quite a num- 
ber of nurses requested and received nurses’ white New 
Testaments. A greatly enlarged photograph of an actual 
nurses’ Bible study with the caption in bold lettering 
“Stressing Spiritual Values’"’ evoked much interest. 


e Friday night-Saturday workshops are being 
held on the following campuses in California: Col- 
lege of the Pacific, Sacramento State, Agriculture 
College at Davis, Modesto Junior College, Chico 
State, Reedley Junior College, Fresno State, and Col- 
lege of the Sequoias. They meet to discuss personal 
problems and to unite the groups in a real prayer 
fellowship. 

e@ In their reminder note to alums just before their 
homecoming, the group at the University of Illinois in- 


cluded a reprint of the HIS article by Hugh Leslie, ‘Alumni, 
Beware.”’ 


e An ever-increasing number of Inter- Varsity 
students are becoming members of the Inter-Varsity 
Service Fellowship and are finding it possible to 
meet together by twos and threes in various camps 
for prayer and Bible study. There have been a num- 
ber of letters telling of God’s blessing in Korea. 


e There has been some change in emphasis on con- 
ferences in the Rocky Mountain area this year. Schools 
are meeting by twos for the weekend to discuss prob- 
lems peculiar to their campuses. This means that almost 
every weekend groups of students are concentrating on 
local situations and clearing up problems which could 
not be dealt with in a larger conference with a greater 
number of schools represented. 

END 
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By Roscoe Sappenfield who poses a question and presents the 


Seriptural answer in the coming crisis 


1 
Hace OF THE AGES preceding ours ended in a crisis. 
Is there any reason for believing that the present 
age will end differently? 

God is the same yesterday, today, and forever. 

Has man improved since Adam and Eve were 
evicted from the garden, or since Noah and his fam- 
ily entered the ark, or since the followers of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob were enslaved in Egypt, or 
since Christ was crucified on Calvary? No, man 
seems to be the same sinful creature that he has been 
since sin entered the world. 

Therefore, because God is perfect and holy as He 
has always been and man is as sinful as he was at 
the close of each preceding age, it is logical to think 
that the present age will end in a crisis, too. 


30 


But we need not rely upon logic. Christ himself 
said: “Then shall be great tribulation, such as hath 
not been from the beginning of the world until now, 
no, nor ever shall be, and except these days had been 
shortened, no flesh would have been saved: but for 
the elect’s sake those days shall be shortened” (Mat: 
thew 24:21, 22). 

WHEN WILL THE PRESENT AGE END? 

Just like people today, the disciples—after hear- 
ing Christ tell what was to come—wondered when. 
So they asked Him “privately, saying, tell us, when 
shall these things be? and what shall be the sign of 
Thy coming, and of the end of the age?” (Matthew 
24:3). The Lord answered the “when” part of the 
question by saying: “Of that day and hour knoweth 
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no one, not even the angels of heaven, neither the 
Son, but the Father only” (Matthew 24:36). 


We know, therefore, that any attempt (of which 
there have been many and likely will continue to be) 
to name the “day or hour” is unscriptural. 


WHAT INDICATES THE END? 


But then Christ answered the other part of their 
question by mentioning some of the signs by which 
the approach of the end of the age will be recog- 
nized: 


1. “Ye shall hear of wars and rumors of wars” 
(Matthew 24:6). Reference is made to actual 
combat (of which the world has experienced 
much) and to anticipated wars, the latter being 
suggestive, perhaps of the present-day propa- 
ganda practices of the “war of nerves” or the 
“cold war.”’ Christ also said, “Nation shall rise 
against nation and kingdom against kingdom” 
(Matthew 24:7). Some will say this has been so 
down through the centuries. But has it? Is there 
not a distinction between army against army or 
navy against navy (as wars were fought before 
the first world war) and “nation against nation” 
or “kingdom against kingdom”? The latter is 
total war—war against whole peoples, war against 
national resistance and morale. The nations have 
now, for the first time in history, implements of 
warfare which strike directly at helpless non- 
combatants. Not only workers in industry but 
aged people and innocent children are the object 
of attack. 


“As were the days of Noah, so shall be the com- 
ing of the Son of Man” (Matthew 24:37). How 
were the days of Noah? God speaking through 
Moses tells us that man was so wicked that the 
earth was filled with violence and that it grieved 
God that He had made man to inhabit the earth. 
As an indication of the type of wickedness that 
existed in Noah’s day and would, therefore, be 
present at the approaching end of this age, the 
Scriptures say: “The earth was filled with vio- 
lence” (Genesis 6:11). Does not that description 
of the conditions that existed “in the days of 
Noah” describe the conditions of today? Never. 
since the days of Noah, if then, has there been 
so much violence in the world. Never in the 
history of man have there been more deaths by 
violence. Aside from more than twenty-five mill- 
ion men who died violent deaths in the battle- 
fields of Europe, Africa, and Asia, during the 
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second world war, there were millions of non- 
combatant deaths in bombed cities and concen- 
tration camps. Since then, murders, robberies, 
burglaries, and rene and other sex crimes have 
become common all over the world. 


“As it was in the days of Lot: they did eat, they 
drank, they bought, they sold, they planted, they 
builded” (Luke 17:28). I wonder if ever since 
“the days of Lot” there has been so much em- 
phasis upon eating, drinking, buying, selling, 
planting, and building. Many people live for one 
or more of these activities. Christ warned of this 
again in Luke 21:34 when He said: “And take 
heed to yourselves, lest at any time your hearts 
be overcharged with surfeiting [dissipation], and 
drunkenness, and the cares of this life, and so 
that day come upon you unawares.” Then, too, 
the days of Lot were the days of Sodom. The days 
of Sodom were days of the grossest immorality 
and disregard of the sanctity of marriage. The 
very name Sodom has for centuries been asso- 
ciated with the most debasing and most repulsive 
of all forms of immorality. And it is said that 
departments of our federal government are 
honey-combed with employees who practice this 
and other abnormal sex activities. 


If, in reading the newspapers, we will think of 
Christ’s description of the conditions at the end of 
the age, we will notice a very striking similarity 
between them and those now here, so striking that 
it seems impossible that it is mere coincidence. 

But there is still another sign of the Lord’s return 
and the end of the age. Haven’t you heard some say: 
“You don’t believe that, do you? Time alone proves 
that Christ is not to return and that there is to be 
no end to this age!” 

Christ knew sinful men and women would think 
and say that, and He said: “There shall come in the 
last days scoffers, walking after their own lusts, and 
saying, Where is the promise of His coming? For 
since the fathers fell asleep all things continue as 
they were from the beginning of the creation” (II 
Peter 3:3, 4). 

While we should remember “that one day is with 
the Lord as a thousand years and a thousand years 
as one day” (II Peter 3:8), we should, in contem- 
plating Christ’s return, also remember that “the day 
of the Lord will come as a thief in the night” (II 
Peter 3:10). 

Too, now that we know how destructive the atom 
can be, we can more clearly understand what Peter 
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meant when he said the “elements shall melt with 
fervent heat.” 

Another sign was given by Christ which, while 
perfectly clear in the light of today’s world-wide 
missions, is not generally recognized: “And this 
gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in all the 
world for a witness unto all nations; and then shall 
the end come” (Matthew 24:14). 

Is tere any nation to which the gospel of the 
kingdom has not been preached? Every Sunday 
short wave carries evangelistic and Bible-teaching 
services to the most remote places of the world. 

God had Daniel close and seal the book “even to 
the time of the end” (Daniel 12:4) saying that then 
“many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall 
be increased.” These two expressions have to do 
with an age of travel and speed and an age of cul- 
tural and intellectual development. As to travel and 
speed, think first of the fact that this prophecy was 
made over two thousand five hundred years ago; 
since then very little progress in modes and speeds 
of travel was made before the present century. Many 
of us can remember the horse and buggy days— 
some the ox teams—and that before twenty-five or 
fifty years ago a trip of five hundred miles was rare 
and a journey across the Atlantic or Pacific was 
most unusual. Now many “run to and fro” as God 
said they would at the “time of the end.” 


In respect of the expression that “knowledge shall 
be increased,” it may be said that never before has 
there been such a rapid increase of knowledge—in 
literature, in invention, in science, in medicine, in 
surgery, and in every realm of human interest and 
endeavor. As we ponder God’s statement that at the 
time of the end “knowledge shall be increased” and 
we think of radio, television, radar, jet propulsion, 
and atomic energy—all within twenty-five years— 
does it not appear that we may be closely approach- 
ing “the time of the end”? 

The close of the present age is referred to in 
Scripture as the hour of temptation. Rebellion 
against Christ and His church will introduce the end 
of the age: “The kings of the earth set themselves 
together against the Lord and against His anointed. 
saying, “Let us break their bands asunder, and cast 
away their cords from us’” (Psalm 2:1-3). 

But what happens to the church? The answer is 
found in Revelation 3:10: “Because thou has kept 
the word of my patience, I also will keep thee from 
the hour of temptation, which shall come upon the 
earth.” 
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This shows that the Church, composed of all true 
believers, irrespective of denomination, will be taken 
out of the world before the Great Tribulation begins. 
This will occur when “the Lord Himself shall de. 
scend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of 
the archangel and with the trump of God; and the 
dead in Christ shall rise first: then we which are 
alive and remain shall be caught up together with 
them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air, and 
so shall we ever be with the Lord” (I Thessalonians 
4:16, 17). 


But of whom is the Church comprised? Are they 
those who believe Jesus to be a great teacher but 
deny His deity? Are they those who believe Jesus 
divine “in a sense that all great men are”? Are they 
those who believe Jesus is the only begotten Son of 
God but deny the need for and the fact of His aton- 
ing death and His bodily resurrection from the dead? 
Are they those who believe that because of God's 
love for man He does not permit the existence of 
sin and therefore there can be no eternal punish- 
ment for sin and consequently no reason for the 
salvation of the soul? 


Or are they those who believe that by Adam’s dis- 
obedience many were made sinners and by Jesus 
obedience many are made righteous? 


The Scriptures—the inspired, infallible Word of 
God—give us the answers to these questions. Sin 
does exist and as “all have sinned” and as “the 
wages of sin is death” each must pay that penalty 
unless absolved somehow. God does love man—s0 
much so that He has been trying for centuries to 
have fellowship with man; so much so that “he 
gave his only begotten Son that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish but have everlasting life. 

He that believeth on him is not condemned; 
but he that believeth not is condemned already, be- 
cause he has not believed in the name of the only 
begotten Son of God” (John 3:16-18). It is clear 
then why Christ commissioned his followers by say- 
ing, “Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel 
lo every creature. He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be 
damned” (Mark 16:15, 16). 


How is man to know he will escape the condemne 
tion mentioned by Christ? The answer is stated s0 
simply that a child can understand it: “If thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and believe 
in thine heart that God hath raised him from the 
dead thou shalt be saved” (Romans 10:9). END 
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By DONALD C. 


| AM WRITING this article in the hope of helping 
someone coming from a background similar to mine. 
| came from a good Christian environment, my 
father having been an Anglican-evangelical. I had 
careful Christian teaching both in the home and at 
Sunday school which, of course, I attended regu- 
larly. When I was twelve I won a prize awarded by 
the women’s auxiliary for knowledge of the mis- 
sionary work of our church. 


I had the ordinary public school education, calcu- 
lated to develop in me habits of hard work, mental 
discipline, and self-reliance. I came to believe in the 
old proverb, “The Lord helps those who help them- 
selves.” But when I left home to enter the univer- 
sity | was still to outward appearance a believing 
Christian. 

What happened to me at the university and beyond 
will be a familiar story for many. The forces of 
secular liberalism were too much for me and, after 
a brief struggle, I drifted away from the faith of my 
fathers. I never entirely broke with the church and 
very occassionally attended services. I still paid lip- 
service to the Christian ethic, without being much 
aware of how far I was from fulfilling it. My reli- 
gion at this stage had become one of good works. 
I had a vague idea that, if I did the best I could, 
God would not be too hard on me. I had forgotten 
such verses as “he that believeth not shall be damned” 
(Mark 16:16) and, as I did not read the Bible, they 
were not recalled to me. I had no real spiritual life. 
I had no idea of the grace of God or of the sustain- 
ing support of faith in Christ. Eventually I gave up 
prayer, which I had come to regard as useless. 


My real religion was what I call academic liber- 
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a 
humanist 


MASTERS 


alism. It was a combination of humanism and the 
insistence upon academic freedom. My center of 
reference had become entirely humanistic. I had a 
complete and naive faith in human reason and its 
ability to solve all man’s problems. I believed pas- 
sionately in the necessity of free discussion and free 
investigation without pressures or interference. I 
believed also that one must consider all the evidence 
objectively and draw whatever conclusions it indi- 
cates. 

This was my credo. Much of it I still believe, 
particularly the concepts of free discussion and free, 
dispassionate investigation. As a philosophy of life, 
however, it had serious limitations. Humanism, i.e. 
the faith in human ability, has no answer to such 
fundamental questions as the meaning of life and 
death. Mere insistence upon freedom of discussion 
is not a philosophy of life. It simply defines the 
framework within which discussion shall be carried 
on, presumably before the development of a philos- 
ophy. Like humanism it cannot tell me where I came 
from or where I am going. For fifteen years I con- 
trived to remain reasonably happy by avoiding seri- 
ous thought and by concentrating on the business of 
getting on in the world and having a good time. As 
a historian I was occupied with the pursuit and 
synthesis of concrete historical facts. I contrived to 
keep the process separate from awkward specula- 
tions about life. 

At thirty-five I was to all intents and purposes a 
well-integrated member of society: happily married, 
established in my profession, and doing work in 
which I was interested. At that time, when all seemed 
to be going well, came recurrent feelings of dissatis- 
faction with the futility of life and depression at the 





idea of approaching death—death perhaps some way 
off but nevertheless on the horizon. In this situation 
my faith in human reason and my belief in academic 
freedom gave me no comfort. Moreover, what was 
the point of getting on in a world which eventually 
I would leave? 

My conversion to a faith in Jesus Christ as Saviour 
came after a long period of inward strife. When it 
occurred I cannot say precisely, but, like the blind 
man in John 9, I know that “whereas I was blind, 
now I see.” From my own experience I can testify, 
like St. Paul (II Corinthians 5:17), that “if any man 
be in Christ, he is a new creature: old things are 
passed away; behold, all things are become new.” 

In many cases, perhaps in most, conversion is pre- 
ceded by a profound conviction of sinfulness. This 
is an attitude which we academic liberals, nurtured 
in an atmosphere of human self-reliance, find it ex- 
traordinarily difficult to accept. We think that we 
are pretty fine people, with a few shortcomings per- 
haps, but nevertheless wholesome and “decent.” This 
was a hurdle which I really did not negotiate until I 
had come to Christ. Eventually there came realiza- 
tion that “the heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked” and that “there is none right- 
eous, no, not one.” 

But, by the grace of God, before I had become 
even remotely aware of my own utter unworthiness 
I had achieved the glorious realization that “as many 
as received him, to them gave he power to become 
the sons of God, even to them that believe on his 
name” (John 1:12). 

Acceptance of Christ as Saviour can do strange 
things to a person’s life. It can dislodge a clever 
research chemist from his laboratory and guide him 
instead into the Christian ministry. It can take a 
settled and complacent, home-loving man and dis- 
patch him to the privations and uncertainties of the 
mission field. In my own case the new birth has not 
involved any obvious radical change in my external 
way of life. I was a professor of history before it, 
and a professor of history I am still. 

Yet my inward transformation is complete. 

Gone is the fear of increasing depression, of frus- 
tration, of eventual death. I have a sense of com- 
plete adjustment to life. Because my center of refer- 
ence is that Christ who lives within me, I have a 
peace which nothing else could give me. Like St. 
John I know that “there is no fear in love; but per- 
fect love casteth out fear: because fear hath tor- 
ment” (I John 4:18). END 
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(Continued from page 28) 
There is no way of knowing the actual number of 
Christian students. They are, of course, a tiny minor. 
ity among the quarter of a million students in the 
colleges and universities of the land, but there is no 
reason why they may not be God’s instruments for 


a great work. 

“Camps offer one of the greatest opportunities for 
reaching and building up college young people. 
God is opening doors for these in scattered places 
and through different means. Last spring two camps 
were held in west India. By the time of publication 
of this, our October 27-30 IcCEU camp and the week. 
end conference in Saugor will be history. Around 
New Year’s we hope to have a house party in the 
Calcutta area and again in April camps in Mid-India 
and on the western coast. 

“As systematic reports do not come from most 
groups, we cannot know exactly how many students 
have become Christians this year. We do give thanks 
to God for one girl who accepted Christ in a prayer 
group in Lady Willington College, Madras. We are 
grateful for five students who made definite deci- 
sions in a camp at Nasrapur in Bombay Province. 
We praise Him for a number who have taken a stand 
for Christ through the work of Mr. Daniel and his 
associates. The second issue of The Evangelical Stu: 
dent is one on evangelism, and we pray that a mighty 
urge and impetus may come through it that will 
make these students soul-winners. 

“This has been a year of beginnings, small as far 
as statistics go, but great, we believe, in significance 
for eternity. There once were two men who stood 
for the Lord against an army of 30,000 chariots, 
6,000 horsemen and people as the sand of the sea. 
We would say as did Jonathan to his armor-bearer 
on that occasion, ‘Come let us go . . . for there is 
no restraint to the Lord to save by many or by 
few’.” END 


GOODNESS OF GOD 

(Continued from page 16) 
tion of God’s holiness in His dealings with moral 
beings. 

The holiness of God is bound to find expression 
in righteousness. Laxity in His righteousness would 
in fact be a flaw in His holiness. 

Just as it would be the height of absurdity for a 
man to think that the heavenly bodies had reversed 
their movement across the sky because he became 
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confused in his sense of direction, so we must be- 
ware of trying to accommodate God’s ways to our 
subjective feelings and errant conceptions. God’s 
judgments are inflexible and infallible because based 
on perfect knowledge and wisdom. “Will not the 
judge of all the earth do right?” (Genesis 18:25) 

The relationship of God’s righteousness and men 
is fourfold: (1) it has been revealed to men in the 
moral law and Jesus’ perfectly sinless life; (2) it is 
required of men, with the penalty of spiritual death 
attached to disobedience; (3) it is bestowed on men 
when, by the new birth, they are made recipients of 
the imputed righteousness of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
and (4) it is partly fulfilled in men through the Holy 
Spirit bringing forth in believers’ lives the fruits of 
righteousness to the glory of God (Romans 6:17, 
22). 

In Christ, according to the unequivocable state- 
ment of Romans 3:25 and 26 the penitent sinner ac- 
quires the righteousness that God requires. In fact, 
we make bold to say—without hesitation and yet 
reverently—that if the penitent sinner upon his ac- 
ceptance of the Lord Jesus Christ as Saviour were 
not made righteous in God’s sight, God would be 
soing back on His own Word and would, further- 
more, be unjust to His dearly beloved Son who gave 
Himself a sacrifice for sin (Galatians 1:4) to fulfill 
the plan of salvation settled upon in the council of 
the Trinity before the foundation of the world. 

THE MERCY AND LOVINGKINDNESS OF GOD (pDEUTERONOMY 
431; psALM 86:15; 103:8; ROMANS 5:8; EPHESIANS 2:4) 

While we couple these attributes of mercy and 
lvingkindness, we must not lose sight of the dis- 
tinction between them. His mercy is that attribute 
which leads God to seek the good of the sinner, tem- 
poral and spiritual; His lovingkindness, on the other 
hand, is that which impels Him to bestow blessings 
upon His obedient children. 

God’s mercy is displayed in two ways, in common 
grace (Matthew 5:45 and Romans 2:4), and in sav- 
ing-grace (Romans 5:8 and Ephesians 2:4). His 
common grace is shown in the many temporal bless- 
ings He bestows upon all men regardless of their 
noral and spiritual state and in His withholding of 
judgment in order to give men opportunity to turn 
0 Him in repentance and faith. Romans 2:4 indi- 
‘ates that the ultimate purpose of common grace is 
0 lead men to repent and be saved. God makes use 
of common grace to soften hearts for conquest by 
deeming grace. And yet there are multitudes of 
men and women who, instead of allowing the bless- 
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ings of God’s common grace to draw their hearts to 
Him, permit these mercies to lure their hearts from 
Him in pride and contempt. What tragic folly thus 
to presume upon the goodness and forbearance of 
God! To scorn the mercy that seeks is to miss the 
mercy that saves. 

As in mercy God takes pity on sinners, in loving- 
kindness He takes comfort in Christians. It ought 
not to be difficult to see why it is only to believers 
that God can show lovingkindness. Even the Lord 
cannot shower spiritual blessings upon impenitent 
sinners because there is in them no receptive soil in 
which such grace can take root; as well expect to 
grow flower gardens on top of icebergs. Obedience, 
on the other hand, is conducive to the out-flowering 
of the richest spiritual potentialities God may see 
fit to implant in the believing heart. We must keep 
in the center of God’s will to draw on the treasures 


of God’s grace. 
THE FAITHFULNESS OF GOD (DEUTERONOMY 7:9; I CORIN- 
THIANS 1:9; 10:13; 1 THESSALONIANS 5:24; 1 JOHN 1:9) 


By the attribute of faithfulness we mean that God 
is a Being upon whom we may absolutely rely. 

There are a number of pertinent bearings in God’s 
faithfulness upon our everyday lives. Since God is 
One upon whom we may utterly depend, the only 
proper response on our part is trust and obedience. 
We should put the utmost confidence in such a God, 
bringing to Him all our needs and problems—“Be 
careful for nothing; but in everything by prayer and 
supplication with thanksgiving let your requests be 
made known unto God” (Philippians 4:6). He who 
redeemed us at such a cost will most assuredly pre- 
serve, protect, and perfect that which we have com- 
mitted unto Him (II Timothy 1:12) amid all life’s 
circumstances and vicissitudes. Care preys on him 
who does not pray to God. Will not honesty com- 
pel us to confess that there would be less worry on 
our feet if there were less hurry on our knees? 

A little boy was discovered making his way up 
the attic stairs with something tightly clenched in 
his hand. The mother’s suspicions were aroused, 
and she made him open his hand. The contents 
proved to be a moth which her small son was taking 
up into the garret to await developments. But the 
mother, realizing that the multiplication of moths 
was not conducive to the preservation of woolen 
garments, took summary action. The moth experi- 
enced a premature demise. How many Christians 
make pet moths of their troubles by constant brood- 
ing and then wonder why their inner peace of mind 
is all moth-eaten! 
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Surely we can trust our future to God, knowing 
that He holds it in His hands. True, we cannot see 
beyond the bend of the road, or even a single step 
ahead. The future is veiled to us. But is it not far 
better to trust a present God than to break a sealed 
future? 


In all of our activities as we seek to make our 
lives count for the good of men and the glory of 
God, let us build on the absolute reliability of God. 
Let trust be accompanied by implicit obedience to 
God, in the realization that having faith in the Lord 
carries with it the obligation of keeping faith with 


Him. 


“I know whom I have believed, and am persuaded 
that he is able to keep that which I have committed 
unto him against that day” (II Timothy 1:12). In 
these days when men are taking out all kinds of 
insurance—fire, flood, accident, burglary, and life 
insurance — against all kinds of unforeseen exi- 
gencies of life, why is it‘that so relatively few people 
take out soul insurance and inherit eternal life 
through committing themselves to Jesus? END 


minute sketch 


IN WHICH YOU 
MEET AN 
INTER-VARSITY 
STAFF 


MEMBER 


CATHERINE SCHELL 


Kay Schell was born in the East (New York), 
was born again in the East, trained in the East 
(at Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing in 
New York City), and is now the Christian Nurses 
Fellowship staff member working in the Eastern 
States. Kay was granted the B.S. degree from 
Columbia University, and was the president of 
the New York area cnF while she was at the 
Columbia - Presbyterian Medical Center. Her 
quick perception and her quiet strength have 
kept her busy in the task of helping to solve 
student nurses’ problems. She is waiting for the 
leading of the Lord in His plans for her in for- 
eign missions work. 
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letters from our readers 


DIGNITY 

Your article on Christian dignity was a rich bles. 
ing to my soul. It also answered some questions 
which have been in my mind regarding this issue. 
Praise the Lord for your Scriptural, reverent, and 
thoughtful rendering of the subject. How we need 
these truths today, and men who will do some think- 
ing, then speaking for our Lord’s glory. 
Los Angeles, California DARLENE ANTHEN 


I am sure Dr. Tozer’s article, “A Plea For Chris 
tian Dignity,” is not without support among con: 
servative Christians, and I personally found much 
to support and put into action. Since the Reforms 
tion the pendulum has swung so far the other way 
to avoid the dangerous influence of ritualistic wor 
ship, that we have lost much of the “riches of the 
secret places” and the holy awe of silence. The 
much-to-be-desired state in which the pendulum 
again swings back to the center, bringing both real: 
ity and reverence to our conservative Protestan! 
churches is not yet here. 


In opinionating on these particular aspects of 
Christian worship, however, we cannot ignore the 
evidence of seeing many, many souls come to Christ 
through the Spirit-filled ministry of the so-called 
“personality boys.” The Christian gospel message 
of necessity must be a one-way solution, but doe 
that mean that there should be a one-way attitude 
in a Christian’s heart concerning the method for 
winning souls if it is decent and in order? There 
are those who yearn to see in evangelical pulpits the 
dignity and reverence displayed in the services 0 
the “liberals and priests.” There are some who ct 
for the happy, zestful approach to the gospel. In 
plea for Christian dignity, do we not also need t0 
express a plea for Christian charity—charity in the 
sense of “lenience in judging men and their actions 
as well as charity in the broader Biblical sense. 
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“I am become all things to all men that I may by 


all means save some. 


Chicago, Illinois MILDRED SHEDD 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Yes. | subscribe to HIS 
years. And on the whole I’ve found your articles 


have for the past six 
stimulating in a good sense. However, have 
just finished reading “The Call to Christian School 
Teaching” (November His), and I’ve been stimu- 
lated... in a bad sense. Why I haven’t written to 
tell you of all the blessings I’ve received from HIS, 
| don’t know. Human nature, I guess. But I do 
hate to see such a fine publication go astray—hence 
this letter. 


Let me quote the Scripture used in the article as 
the writer applied it to education: “Train up a 
child in the way he should go.” “Fathers... bring 
them up [your children] in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord.” He also quoted Deuteronomy 
6:6-7. 


Now, honestly, do you think that the solution is a 
Christian day school, regardless of how fine a one 
it might be? Obviously, the Lord does not intend 
the job of instructing the little ones to be left to any 
school or church. The challenge is to the Christian 
parent. And a strong plea ought to be sounded to 
college students, for certainly a far larger percentage 
of them will be parents than will be teachers in 
Christian schools. Christian parents certainly haven’t 
been doing all they should for the children God has 
given to them—true. However, this in no wise alters 
God’s plan—it remains their responsibility to bring 
up the child. And they greatly neglect this respon- 
sibility if they are soothed by the thought that their 
children are being sent to a Christian school. 


It’s time Christian parents awoke to the need. 
And if Mr. Greene is correct when he says: “The 
children of the Christian homes of America com- 
prise the most fertile and at the same time probably 
the most neglected mission field in the world,” then 
i's time every Christian force in the world pointed 
lo the solution as given in God’s word: Spiritual 
training by the Christian parents. Shame on them 


yea, woe to them—if they fail on such an important 
point. 


P.S. The Lord has given our family a bouncing 
baby boy. 


Wheaton, Illinois JAMES HUNTER 


CHRISTIAN YOUTH 


(Continued from back cover) 


self, failure to be God’s man. This is his greatest 
temptation and the area of his greatest defeat. 


The frontiers of the Christian world shrink faster 
than the frontiers of the world of men and nations. 
In increasing proportion, non-Christians outnumber 
Christians. The doors of missionary opportunity 
inexorably close. The devil, the god of this world, 
has the world in his control, but he is a defeated 
foe—Jesus Christ is Lord, the Victor over the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. His victory can be the vic- 
tory of every Christian. 

What is the challenge of this new year of 1952? 
Escape from a devil-possessed world to a life of 
monastic seclusion? Irresponsible indifference to 
the spiritual need of lost men and women? Idle 
complacency and inactivity, only looking for the re- 
turn of Christ? 


The challenge and the need of 1952 is utter con- 
fidence in our victorious Lord Jesus Christ and Him 
alone, and enduring determination that in His 
strength we shall stand with God, if need be alone— 
that we shall be rooted and grounded in Him, that 
we shall be strong in the Lord and in the power of 
His might, that we shall be separate with the kind of 
separation in heart and mind that God intends, 
separation from the world and unto Christ, that we- 
shall resist the devil and all his fiery darts. 


This can be a glorious hour, a strategic hour, a 
victorious hour for the Christian —or it can be 
ignominious defeat and disgrace. As in China today, 
perhaps in America tomorrow Christians may be 
called to face a subtle rear-guard attack insidious 
and powerful beyond imagination. If this be our 
lot, we must stand alone with God or perish, so far 
as earthly testimony for Christ is concerned. This 
is an hour of opportunity, of training for Christian 
warfare, of victory in Christ, or realization that 
should we suffer with Him, we shall also reign with 
Him forever. 


“Hark, hark! the trump of Jubilee 
Proclaims to ev'ry nation, 

From pole to pole, by land and sea, 
Glad tidings of salvation: 

As nearer draws the day of doom, 
While still the battle rages, 

The heavenly Dayspring thro’ the gloom 


> 


Breaks on the night of ages.’ csw 





the editorial 


Christian Youth, 1952 


VICTORIOUS OR DEFEATED? 


us YOUNGER generation has lost the adventurous 
pioneer spirit of its forefathers. Today’s American 
youth has been characterized as consciously self- 
indulgent and without any strong moral imperative. 


As a whole, it may be said that young people 
think they believe in God, but this “belief” is devoid 
of a sense of personal compulsion to honor, obey, 
and glorify Him. If they attend church, it is largely 
from habit and for self-satisfaction. They are sin- 
ners who believe themselves righteous. 


The mid-twentieth century young man is lost when 
alone, is comfortable only in a crowd, and is at ease 
only when doing something — going somewhere. 
Almost bereft of any spiritual resource, he is an easy 
prey to any mass movement. He is no longer inde- 
pendent. He has no faith by which he can live. 
Unconsciously, he has become a materialist but is 
vaguely dissatisfied with materialism. He is _pre- 
pared to make any sacrifice, even that of personal 
independence, for the sake of economic and social 
security. He is coming to believe that the State owes 
him a living. He knows of the bitter war fought 
only a short time ago to free the United States from 
slavery, but he himself is not unwilling to become 
slave to the State if the State will provide both 
“bread and circuses.” 


What of Christian youth? It is all too evident 
that the “corroding acids of modernity” have eaten 
into the spirit of Christian young people. The trag- 
edy of Christian youth in North America is its de- 
gree of conformity to the flaccid ways of non-Chris- 
tian young people and of their world. This is true 


not merely in the external realm of doing, but is 
true of the man himself in his being and becoming. 
Too many Christian young people profess to believe 
in eternity but in practice live almost only for time. 
They have lost the “pilgrim heart.” Too seldom are 
their loins girded, their shoes on their feet, their 
staff in their hand. They have become soft and are 
at ease in Egypt. Too often the standard of accept- 
ability is the physical and the material rather than 
the spiritual. The Christian young man—what does 
he look for in a girl? Inner spiritual beauty, true 
nobility of character, or that sort of thing suggested 
by a remark heard recently by the writer, when a 
Christian described another Christian as “a luscious 
dish”? Again another example of a false standard 
of value—the other Sunday afternoon a friend of 
mine was visiting in the Christian home of a leading 
elder of a fundamental church. The seats of the 
living room were arranged in theater formation and 
the entire family’s attention was glued to the screen 
of television. Any interruption that would divert 
their avid concentration upon the theatrical presen 
tations of that afternoon’s bill of fare met with an 
irritated “be quiet!” There was not a moment of 
time for the things of God or conversation concem- 
ing Christ on the Lord’s Day afternoon. 

The greatest danger of a Christian young person 
today is a friendship with the world which produces 
softness, and taking of the path of least resistance, 


the succumbing to degenerate western civilization, 


failure to think God’s thoughts after Him, to endutt 


hardness, to purpose in the heart not to defile one J 
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